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HISTORICAL CRITICISM AND THE WAR 
The expected has happened. Every champion of reaction 


- and obscurantism declares that the war is the outcome of German 


higher criticism. Germans, they say, first undertook to break down 
faith in the Bible in order that they might break down the peace of 
the world. The only hope that is left to the church of Christ is a 
return to the theories of verbal inspiration, a belief in the end of 
the world and the speedy coming of Christ. 

Nothing could be more absurd. The theology of the Kaiser 
is not the theology of the modern theological world. It is the 
theology of orthodoxy and of confessionalism. The God he sets 
forth is the same God that the theological reactionary presents. 
He is not the God of Jesus; he is not the God of the prophets. 
He is the God of the persecutor. He is the God to whom Luther 
appealed when he justified the slaughter of the peasants; the God 
summoned to justify the imprisonment of Grotius, the persecution 
of Crypto-Calvinists, the execution of John of Barneveldt. 

The war is an outstanding evidence of the bankruptcy of ortho- 
doxy as a moral force among nations. The theology which is 
preached by these reactionaries is the same theology which has 
justified every war which has been fought since the days of Christ. 
It is born of a misuse of the Scripture, an unwillingness to face the 
moral demands of Jesus, and a denial of the supremacy in history 
of a God of love and justice. 

Literalism is the court of appeal of men who refuse to pray for 
the triumph of American arms, and who prefer a Messiah of the 
Jews to the Christ who himself refused to be called the Son of 
David. 

Historical criticism has not given rise to German worship of 
force. It has opened the way to a true understanding of how to do 
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justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before a God who is the 
God of Amos and Hosea, of Isaiah and Jesus. 

The effort to identify the historical study of the Bible with 
German Kultur elevates a theory of inspiration above a faith in the 
God of law and love, and limits the moral power of Jesus to the 
rescue of individuals from vulgar sius. 

Such religious teaching as is now organizing prophetic confer- 
ences and damning an honest and intelligent use of the Scripture 
is ruining the church and hindering the spread of a genuinely 
Christian civilization. 

Such propaganda so misuses the Bible as to make it a menace 
to genuinely religious faith. To identify it with piety is to make 
piety pre-Christian. To demand that the doctrines which it draws 
from its perversions of inspiration shall become the dominant rule 
of the church is to make it certain that the church will become com- 
posed of groups of men and women who are a hindrance to the 
spread of the gospel of Jesus. Literalism threatens the very heart, 
not only of the Christian religion, but of civilization. A theology 
under which the present war was possible holds out no promise of 
lasting peace. 

Only he who approaches the Scripture in sympathy with the 
historical method is capable of intelligently applying its revelation 
of God to the world in which we live. 

The call is coming from all the world for a new recognition and 
a proper understanding of the Bible. The world can never be saved 
by the theology of the past. The church cannot be saved unless it 
faces the future with a conviction that it has a God as big as its 
ethical task, and a Bible with an inspiration that refuses to be cur- 
tailed by a theory that was born in the Dark Ages and organized 
in the years of brutality and international injustice. 
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We are apt to overlook the fact that the New Testament literature has an archaeo- 
logical background. We understand Paul better when we remember that he lived in a 


real world and that it is possible to know something about that world by the study of its 
actual survivals. Not to understand this world of the New Testament is so far to fail 


Was it not Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who some fifty years ago in a brilliant 


article defended the eccentric thesis — 


that the spade had proved itself greater 
than the sword, and might soon prove 
itself even a rival of the pen? 

If one had the wit of the Autocrat, 
such a thesis ought not now to be so 
difficult to sustain. The sword destroys, 
the spade reveals; the pen can only 
describe, the spade resurrects. 

Too much, however, cannot be ex- 
pected from a new science. Certainly 
the claims sometimes made that the 
spade has dug a grave for higher criticism 
is contrary to both rational conjecture 
and established fact. It is contrary 
to established fact, since otherwise it 
would have been known by the greatest 
archaeologists; it is contrary to rational 
conjecture, since it imagines that a 
well-established science can be over- 
thrown by studies in another science 
occupying a very different field. 

Yet while modern archaeology has 
not been a gravedigger for any sister- 
science, it has been an explorer which 


in gétting the full force of the New Testament. Through archaeology we enter history. 
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‘has brought a new viewpoint to those 
interested in biblical study. Certainly 
this is undoubted as far as the Old 
Testament is concerned. It would be 
hard to name any modern Assyriologist 
or Egyptologist of fair fame who has not 
written something on the Old Testament 
connections with archaeology. A score 
of valuable and popularly written books, 
in large part overlapping each other, 
have appeared since the present century 
opened, elaborating these connections. 
On the other hand, New Testament 
archaeology, as far as the more recent 
discoveries are concerned, has been 
almost wholly neglected except by 
specialists who for the most part have 
hidden their works in learned foreign 
reviews or ponderous monographs. 
With the exception of one rather 
widely read book by Deissmann, and a 
few others by such scholars as Ramsay, 
Lanciani, Marucchi, Moulton, etc., © 
which have popularized certain limited 
fields of exploration, the ordinary Eng- 
lish or American theologian has not 
had much reason to suppose that 


il 


archaeology has done anything very 
important during the last half-century 
in the illumination or corroboration 
of the New Testament. 

Hogarth in his valuable summary of 
archaeological discovery only gives a 
few pages to discoveries connected with 
the New Testament, and Barton in his 
stately treatise? gives but little more 
space to this subject. Even Kaufmann’s 
Handbuch and Leclercq’s Manuel, the 
two latest and greatest foreign works 
exclusively devoted to Christian archae- 
ology,? are entirely inadequate in their 
treatment of the more recent discoveries. 

Kaufmann mentions only one single 
inscription discovered by Sir William M. 
Ramsay, and Leclercq relegates all the 
modern researches of this celebrated 
archaeologist to a few isolated footnotes, 
while neither of these scholars even so 
much as mentions Deissmann or .Gren- 
fell and Hunt, nor makes any use of the 
vast treasures recently uncovered at 
Oxyrhynchus, Socnopaei Nesus, and 
other Egyptian towns. These works 
are almost appalling in their minute 
knowledge of every smallest bit of 
literature coming from the last and 
previous centuries which touch the 


architecture and art of early Chris- 


tianity; yet it is probably safe to say 
that three-fourths of all the material 
utilized comes from Italy,and nine-tenths 
of it from researches made previous to the 
modern archaeological renaissance. 

This may sound like criticism, but 
it is not so intended. The traditional 
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method followed for centuries by classi- 
cal and Christian archaeologists almost 
necessarily excluded much of the new 
material. Leclercq definitely ruled out 
of consideration all epigraphic texts, 
and both Kaufmann and Leclercq ex- 
cluded the papyri—which have proved 
so brilliantly illuminating—as not fitting 
into their plans. This was entirely in 
accordance with classical precedent‘ and 
has certain good arguments behind it; 
exhaustive technical treatises must be 
necessarily limited in scope. Yet the 
works of such learned and patient 
scholars are invaluable. Without such 
thorough monographs the more recent 
discoveries would have been almost 
valueless. All modern archaeological 
interpretations rest upon these most 
assured results, and cannot, except in a 
very limited way, claim equality, much 
less pre-eminence, in importance. All 
recent researches rest upon these con- 
clusions as the final story in the Wool- 
worth building rests upon those which 
underlie it, and when measured either 
by voluminousness or by artistic value 
the modern discoveries look pitifully few 
and poor as compared with the old. 

The new discoveries have added next 
to nothing to our knowledge of ancient 
Christian art or architecture. Not even 
one fine church has been added to the 
list long known, nor has it added much 
to our collection of statues and bas- 
reliefs and mosaics, and nothing what- 
ever worthy of mention to the store of 
jewels and silver caskets, gilded glasses, 


tD. G. Hogarth, Authority and Archaeology, 1899. . 
2 George A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 1916. 
3Carl Maria Kaufmann, Handbuch der christlichen Archdologie, 1905; Dom. H. Leclercq, 


Manuel d’archéologie chrétienne (two vols.), 1907. 


4Cf. R. Cagnat et V. Chapot, Manuel d’archéologie romaine, Paris, 1906. 
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medallions, and second-, third-, or fourth- 
century Christian portraits. With the 
one single exception of the Chalice of 
Antioch, nothing has been found com- 
parable to the Cup of Nero or the Chalice 
of Cologne, and the other rich gold and 
silver work from the early centuries, and 
only in one locality have any silks or 

- tapestries been found at all comparable 
* with the wonderful palls and ecclesiasti- 
cal vestments already known. No mar- 


velous ivory carvings such as those found 


at Ravenna, or sepulchral inscriptions 
such as have been known for centuries 
in the catacombs, or wonderful Christian 
tombs such as De Vogiie found nearly a 
century ago in Syria, have come to light 
in recent times; while the gravestones 
of Asia Minor and the pathetically ugly 
churches and pictures and Christian 
relics revealed in Egypt look cheap in- 
deed as contrasted with the noble basili- 
cas and splendid sarcophagi of Italy. 

Must we acknowledge, therefore, that 
the boasted new discoveries are few and 
unimportant? Yes, they are both few 
and unimportant as far as artistic or 
architectural technique is concerned, 
but neither few nor unimportant in their 
uncovering of the common life of the 
common people, and in the novel and 
unexpected epistolary and _ business 
revelations autographically offered to 
us from the first and later Christian 
centuries. 

In the present article we shall try 
briefly to epitomize some of the more 
valuable results of recent archaeological 
research so far as the New Testament 
and the early church are concerned, thus 
bringing into the sun the importance of 
this too long-neglected branch of minis- 
terial study. 
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1. New light upon the grammer of 
the New Testament.—New Testament 
archaeology has brought to view many 
Greek manuscripts from the first cen- 
tury, throwing a blazing light upon the 
grammatical forms common to the New 
Testament, thus giving a new impulse 
to New Testament criticism. 

Nearly a dozen new Greek grammars 
have been published since the beginning 
of the twentieth century, each one of 
them showing the influence of the papyri. 
These thousands of newly discovered 
manuscripts, scores of which date from 
the first century, give us the vernacular 
of that period. Although it has been 
one hundred and forty years since the 
first written papyrus was brought to 
Europe, it has been less than twenty- 
five years since the connection between 
these documents and the New Testa- 
ment has been demonstrated. It was 
Adolf Deissmann, a young candidate 
for the ministry at Marburg, who first 
recognized this connection—perhaps the 
most important single discovery of the 
last hundred years so far as the New 
Testament is concerned. Deissmann 
recognized that the New Testament 
was full of colloquialisms peculiar to the 
common people in or near the Apostolic 
age, and pointed out exhaustively in his 
two earlier books, written in 1895 and 
1897, that the grammar of the papyri 
was the grammar of the New Testament. 

Every Greek scholar from the days 
of Erasmus had known that the New 
Testament language differed in a marked 
degree from the classical Greek in its 
word-formation and in accidence, as 
well as in vocabulary. The strange 
ascendancy of the accusative, the blend- 
ing of conjugations, the multiplication 


of suffixes and prepositions, had clashed 
decisively with classical usage. Many 
of these new forms had been explained 
either as errors of copyists and “Semit- 
isms” due to the fact that the New 
Testament writers were Hebrews, or as 
divinely inspired variations from pagan 
forms; but the discovery of the papyrus 
documents proved that such an explana- 
tion could no longer be counted sufficient. 

The same double negatives and the 
same loose connections between subject 
and predicate which had been so con- 
fidently laid to the door of careless 
scribes were now found to be the ordi- 
nary language of the peasantry in the 
Apostolic age. The supposed Hebraic 
idioms were found, almost all of them, 
to be used freely in the papyri by non- 
Jews—men who were worshiping heathen 
gods and displaying the most heathenish 
characteristics. 

The broken connections, variations 
in orthography, interchange of cases 
and the use of a great variety of preposi- 
tions—each of which had been supposed 
to teach some special spiritual lesson 


to believers—were now found to be 


merely the ordinary colloquial devices 
of the shopkeepers and middle-class 
letter writers of the era in which the 
New Testament literature had arisen. 
This may seem to be a matter of 
comparatively small importance, but 
when we think of the tons of theological 
logomachy wasted on these grammatical 
variations the matter takes on a new 
value. The papyri show that through 
these discoveries the freer and less tur- 
bulent theology has been given its 
credentials by the holy oracles. The 
old confidence in esoteric and heavenly 
meanings to be drawn from certain 
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grammatical constructions has been > 
broken, and many of the arguments 
which have formed the bases of con- 
troversies which have convulsed Chris- 
tianity may now be thrown into the 
wastebasket. Greek grammar has be- 
come the modern irenicon between 
denominations. 

We have not intended to defend 
Deissmann’s original proposition that 
the New Testament documents were 
in every respect similar to the papyri. 
Wellhausen long ago keenly observed 
that the New Testament was written, 
not in the common vernacular but in 
the “vernacular lifted to literature.” 
As I have elsewhere noted, the Greek 
of the New Testament compares in style 
and vocabulary with the papyri as the 
modern magazines of the better class 
compare in style and vocabulary with 
the spoken language. This permits in 
the Bible writers a beautiful simplicity 
and an occasional sublimity of expres- 
sion never found in other papyri, while 
excluding the artificiality so often present 
in first-century classics. 

Admitting such differences and also 
admitting certain Semitic influences, 
chiefly due to the Septuagint and to the 
Jewish origin of most New Testament 
writers, Greek experts acknowledge 
almost universally that the Synoptic 
Gospels and Paul’s letters are more 
closely related in grammar and style 
to the papyri of the first and second 
centuries than either to the classical 
Greek or to the LXX. Many of Paul’s 
‘jumbled phrases”’ and the piling up of 
negatives and other non-classical idioms 
by other New Testament writers must 
be ascribed no longer to Hebrew influ- 
ence, but to the uncouth, unrevised 


‘ 
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vernacular which was commonly used 
by the common people of that era. 
Luke, though a Gentile, used these sup- 
posed Semitisms as freely as Matthew. 

In at least one other direction the 
grammatical forms of the papvri have 
assisted New Testament criticism. They 
have proved that many of these supposed 
mistakes of the manuscripts or copyists 
—once a tantalizing thorn in the flesh 
of conservative expositors—are merely 
common constructions of the first- 
century vernacular offering an incidental 
and wholly unexpected mark of anti- 
quity. Such, at any rate, is the decision 
of papyrological experts such as Moul- 
ton, Milligan, Sir F. G. Kenyon, etc., 
who feel themselves compelled, because 
of such peculiarities, to date all the 
New Testament documents, with a 
very few exceptions, back into the first 
century. In any case, whatever the 
final conclusion may be so far as John’s 
Gospel, and the Pastoral Epistles are 
concerned, it is perfectly plain that the 
papyri have brought to us a new external, 
contemporaneous standard by which 
results may be reached, which is much 
more impersonal and reliable than that 
offered by the formerly popular Tiibingen 
method. 

2. New light upon the literary habits 
of the first century—Many papyri are 
now Available which discover to us the 
kind of pens and ink and the sizes of 
papyrus sheets used by the evangelists 
and other New Testament writers. The 
loss of the last page of Mark’s Gospel 
in all ancient manuscripts is now seen 
to be probably due to the natural wear 
and tear which came upon the closing 
leaves of all ancient books. The mix- 
ing of paragraphs and sections in an 
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ancient writing, or the consolidation 
of two writings dealing with the same 
subject—noticeable in various places in 
the New Testament—may now be very 
naturally explained as we learn the size 
of the ordinary papyrus sheets and the 
habits of the scribes in the first and 
second centuries. 

The common practice of writing 
by dictation may also explain certain 
marked variations in style in letters 
ascribed by tradition to the same 
author. It is easy to see that great 
stylistic differences might naturally 
result if the dictation were interrupted, 
or if the letter were dictated word for 
word, or only written or dictated in a 
rough draft to be elaborated and ap- 
proved by the author later. 

What would naturally happen in the 
latter case may probably be seen from 
Luke’s report of Paul’s speeches, and 
certainly from a number of autograph 
letters of the first century—as well as 
from some twentieth-century newspaper 
reports of modern sermons! That it was 
not uncommon to have letters of special 
interest copied more or less freely and 
sent on to other groups of friends—as 
some of Paul’s letters are supposed to 
have been circularized—is shown by 
several interesting examples from early . 
Christian centuries. 

The lack of punctuation in ordinary 
letter-writing, few if any separations of 
words, many abbreviations, and no 
quotation marks in the non-literary 
papyri of the first century may also 
explain various marks previously re- 
garded with suspicion when found in the 
New Testament documents. 

In this connection it may be well to 
state that the general style of the 
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papyrus letters resembles in a marked 
way that of the New Testament letters. 
St. Paul is now proved to have been 
intimately familiar with the polite forms 
of epistolary correspondence. While 
Pliny, for example, was incomparably 
more brilliant in phrase and possessed 
a delicate sense of word-color almost 
wholly lacking in the works of the 
Tarsian writer, he was no more con- 
siderate of the forms of social intercourse 
than was the Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Paul, as we now know, was an aristo- 
crat legally endowed with certain rights 
and privileges (roAirys) which the com- 
mon resident of the city did not possess. 
If Ramsay is to be trusted when he 
declares that Tarsus was the only city 
at that period governed by its university, 
then Paul naturally from his earliest 
boyhood would have been accustomed 
to the classical style. That he could 
use this style he proved on various 
occasions. That he does not generally 
use an academic style in his intercourse 
with middle- or low-class correspondents 
is simply a proof that he had learned 
the art of sermonizing, and that he had 
better sense than some of his modern 
successors. There seem to be no very 
clear indications that Deissmann is 
correct in his supposition that the 
apostle had clumsy fingers unaccustomed 
to the use of the pen, or that his letters 
are stylistically or grammatically below 
those of the average middle-class citizen. 
Most of the available evidence seems to 
the writer opposed to this view. 

3. New light upon the New Testament 
text.—We are not here concerned chiefly 
with the paleographic argument, al- 
though it may be well to state that the 
shape of the letters, character of abbre- 
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viations, autographic peculiarities, and 
other marks found in New Testament 
manuscripts have induced several lead- 
ing papyrologists to conclude that such 
manuscripts represent unrevised copies 
of first-century originals. This is a 
totally new argument for the antiquity 
of the New Testament documents, and 
possibly rests on insufficient data, since 
the first-century papyri are compara- 
tively few. Yet. this decision must be 
allowed to hold the field tentatively until 
contradictory evidence is produced. 

Much more important than the fore- 
going is the light thrown by the new 
discoveries upon early forms of the New 
Testament Scripture. The writer has 
recently reported in detail upon portions 
of some sixty ancient New Testaments 
recently discovered. While most of 
these come from the sixth century and 
are therefore comparatively unimpor- 
tant, there are on the whole a surpris- 
ingly large number of fragments from 
the third and fourth centuries, while 
some of the other manuscripts show the 
antiquity of their originals by their 
many variations from the Eastern and 
Western “standard’’ text. 

Most of these texts are well written, 
many of them representing large church 
Bibles carefully prepared by well- 
educated scribes. By far the most 
valuable of these is the Washifigton 
Codex purchased in Egypt by Mr. C. L. 
Freer, of Detroit, in 1906, edited effi- 
ciently by Professor Henry A. Sanders, 
of the University of Michigan in 1908-9, 
and collated with the W and H text in a 
remarkably thorough manner by Profes- 
sor E. J. Goodspeed, of the’ University 
of Chicago. This manuscript dates 
from either the fifth or the fourth 
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century—the judgment of experts per- 
haps inclining recently toward the later 
date—and in both size and textual 
importance is to be ranked with the 
three or four best-preserved uncials 
previously known. 

In addition to these well-written 
Bibles made from carefully preserved 
originals and almost necessarily under 


scrupulous ecclesiastical supervision, we © 


possess a considerable number of frag- 
ments from at least a dozen private New 
Testaments. At any rate this is the 
contention which the present writer has 
elaborated at length. Many of these 
are small books written on poor papyrus 
by poor penmen who either copied 
carelessly or had a poorly written original 
to copy. 

The special importance of these ill- 
looking texts has never previously been 
recognized so far as the writer knows. 
Yet are they not supremely important ? 
They came, all of them, from country 
towns in rather poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts far from the ecclesiastical capitals, 
and were evidently free from the priestly 
censorship which would naturally have 
been exerted on church manuscripts 
prepared in Alexandria, Antioch, 
Caesarea, or Rome. 

If my contention is allowed we not 
only possess here some fragments of 
New Testaments a hundred years older 
than any Bible fragments ever before 
examined, but for the first time are now 
able to look upon leaves fallen from the 
New Testament which the common, 
ordinary Christians were using in their 
private devotions a century before 
Constantine. Even if it should be 
allowed that some of these little, poorly 
written books were used in the churches, 
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not by private owners, this would only 
emphasize the poverty of these small 
Egyptian towns far from Alexandria, 
and the small likelihood that such texts 
had been ecclesiastically constructed 
from some “authorized” type of text. 
Indeed the differences between these 
“poor men’s Bibles” also precludes any 
such supposition. 

One thing that forces itself upon the 
student of these earliest fragments is 
this, that there seems to have been no 
adoration of the “letter” in those most 
ancient days now open to us. The text 
which we have here discovered is remark- 
ably free, having evidently been written 
before what von Soden well calls the 
“mechanical Jewish dogma of inspira- 
tion” had been introduced. There is no 
counting of words or letters, and no 
settled or stiff form of text, such as 
seemed a little later so necessary to 
orthodoxy. 

Another thing that is most surprising 
is the lack of startling text variations 
and contradictions. What had pre- 
viously been proved true of the classics 
is now proved true of the New Testa- 
ment, that the supposed text changes 
(other than merely local changes) due 
to personal prepossessions or heretical 
controversies are remarkably few. In- 
deed modern text critics are now saying 
that the changes made by ancient scribes 
are not much more marked than those 
made by modern text critics. It is now 
proved that half a century or more before 
Constantine began to use his royal 
influence toward text standardization 
and before either the Alexandrian or 
Antiochan “types” had come into 
general acceptance, these poor Egyptian 
Christians were using in every essential 


exactly the same Gospels which we 
accept now. The many newly discovered 
Coptic New Testaments from the fourth 
century on confirm this conclusion. 
4. New light on the New Testament 
vocabulary.—We have no space in which 
to develop these new meanings which 
must now be given to many of the old, 
well-known words. Those who have 
not followed the new discoveries may, 
however, be offered a taste from this 
feast of good things. Paul never said, 
“T have kept the faith” (in the sense of 
being doctrinally steadfast), but did 
say, “I have loyally guarded the trust.” 
Peter spoke not of “spiritual” milk, but 
of unadulterated milk. James did not 
say that “the proving of your faith 
worketh patience,” but that “genuine 
proved” faith worketh patience. The 
author of the Hebrews did not declare 
that faith is the “substance” of things 
hoped for, but that it is the “title deed” 
of things hoped for. Paul in his declara- 
tion that the “ends of the world are 
come unto us” (I Cor. 10:10) was not 
making a prophetic declaration that the 
apostles were living in the closing era 
of the world’s history, but was uttering 
a joyous declaration that the apostles 
were heirs of all the “spiritual revenues” 
of the ages which had preceded them. 
Jesus is called, not the “captain” of our 
salvation, but the founder or originator 
of that salvation. God is not an 
“austere,” but an “exacting,” employer. 
Our calling and election are made, not 
merely “sure,” but “legally secure.” 
One of the most interesting discoveries 
to many may be the fact that the phrase 
“If thou art the Son of God” (Matt. 
4:3, 6) does not in any degree convey 
doubt as is convincingly proved from the 
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papyri—to the confusion of many ser- | 
monizers! 

5. The theology of the early church.—In 
this direction the returns are not so 
brilliant and varied as might have been 
expected. When one thinks of the 
vast quantities of Christian texts and 
inscriptions which have recently come 
to light from the first to the fourth 
century, it would seem only reasonable 
to hope that at least a few extended 
references might be found to early dis- 
cussions concerning the change of the 
weekly rest day, mode of baptism, and 
character and limitations of New Testa- 
ment inspiration, or at least some echoes 
of the debates connected with the rise 
of the episcopacy and papacy. Un- 
fortunately, however, these early records 
are generally as bald of theological 
novelty as those coming from the pil- 
grims to the Holy Land two centuries 
later. 

Just one startling new point stands 
out from the papyri of the first century: 
the titles given to Jesus in the New 
Testament are exactly the same as those 
given to deified Roman emperors at 
this same period. It is now for the 
first time seen that when these Bible 
writers declared Jesus to be “the Lord,” 
in their baptismal service, they were 
affirming him to be more than human. 
He, not the emperor, was “great God 
and Savior.” He, not Caesar, was the 
imperial Lord to whom every knee must 
bow. This new discovery does not, of 
course, prove the deity of Christ, but 
it adds dignity and strength to the 
modern argument for his deity since 
there need be no further urgency of 
isolated and widely separated texts— 
many of which are of disputed inter- 
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pretation—in order to prove that the 
church of the first century unequivocally 
accepted the deity of Jesus Christ in 
full measure. 

The theology of the church at the 
opening of the second century has been 
shown to us in a very unexpected way 
by the discovery in 1909 of a Syriac 
document (Odes of Solomon) dating from 
this era and representing, as scholars 
now generally acknowledge, the earliest 
Christian hymn book. These hymns or 
odes are full of mystic references such 
as meet us in John’s Gospel, and as 
Dr. E. A. Abbott has clearly proved 
(Diatessarica, TX) contain explicit teach- 
ings of Christ’s deity, pre-existence, 
virgin birth, etc., as well as references 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
daringly picturesque and unorthodox 
symbolism used by the primitive Chris- 
tians is displayed in a marked way in a 
reference to the Trinity in Ode XIX. 

The Son is the cup and he who was 
milked is the Father; and the Holy Spirit 
milked him; because his breasts were full 
and it did not seem good to him that his 
milk should be spilt for naught. ... . The 
womb of the Virgin caught it and received 
conception and brought forth, etc." 

The interaction between Eastern and 
Western art, including theological sym- 
bolism, was first prominently brought 
out by Strzygowski, but has received 
much illustration in recent years. The 
discoveries at Achmim-Panapolis have 
also shown the close relation between the 
worship of early Christianity and the 
ancient Egyptians. Especially in their 
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doctrine of the future life these early 
believers came into close connection 
with the priests and devotees who taught 
in the sacred colleges of Memphis and 
Thebes.? 

6. The environment of the early church. 
—This represents perhaps the most 
fascinating new knowledge which has 
been revealed to us by the papyri. It 
is not chiefly valuable because we here 
get some definite outside information 
as to many New Testament characters, 
such as Sergius Paulus, Caiaphas, 
Quirinius, etc.; nor because we are 
enabled to fix with complete certainty 
the birth of Jesus in 9-68B.c.; nor 
because we have been able to clear up 
certain disputed questions concerning 
social and political customs; but because 
we have thus been introduced to the 
home life of the common people, and 
have received a new vision of the real 
conditions under which the disciples of 
Jesus lived and under which they 
fought a victorious battle for the new 
faith. The wages of day laborers, the 
ordinary price of sparrows in bunches of 
ten, the cost of vegetables and oil in the 
open market as contrasted with the cost 
at private sale, the monopoly on wheat, 
alum, perfume, and eggs, the branch 
laundries, branch banks, and muni- 
cipal bakeries whose records have been 
unearthed, the mortgages and wills and 
private letters showing in detail the life 
of the poorer classes, the accounts of 
rich banquets given by the “freedmen’’ 
and the unspeakable revelations from 
the theatrical plays and police courts 


t For a translation of the entire ode and many others of these Christian hymns see Cobern, 
New Archeological Discoveries and Their Bearing upon the New Testament and upon the Life and 


Times of the Primitive Church (1917), pp. 300-320. 
2Cf., Al. Gayet, Gazette des Beaux—Arts (1908), pp. 121-34. 


have given to us a series of moving 
pictures showing the Bible narratives 
and the early Christian missionaries in 
a new and unexpected framework. 

7. Growth and development of early 
Christianity—Though comparatively 
‘few Christian records date from the 


second or third century, not only the 
environment of the Christian church. 


but its inward movements during this 
era can now be rather clearly visualized: 
The small, cheap chapel with its rough 
altar—probably representing the stone 
on which a martyr was killed—such as 
was found by Howard Crosby Butler 
at Sardis; the ordinary, cheap grave- 
stones with their simple epitaphs such 
as are found in Asia Minor; the inscrip- 
tions in the catacombs with their 
undeveloped symbolism and undevel- 
oped creed; the poor burial places in 
Egypt, showing the beginning of ascetic 
customs and the influence of rival 
religious: all of these give the impres- 
sion of poverty, simplicity, earnestness, 
and spiritual vigor. _ 

But as we pass to the fourth and later 
centuries, we get a glaring display of the 
sudden growth in wealth and influence 
of these Christian believers, and an 
inside view of the process by which 
ecclesiastical domination fastened itself 
upon the entire social and political 
structure. By the end of the third, 
or the middle of the fourth, century 
Christianity had so permeated Phrygia 
and certain parts of Syria, and entire 
towns had become so fully Christian, 
that all the city officers and shopkeepers 
were of this faith, and all the social and 
business life was controlled by them. 
Soon we find the Christians living in 
palaces which almost rivaled those of 
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the Roman nobles, while their churches 
built in honor of King Jesus had become 
rivals and in some respects imitations 
of the imperial palaces of Rome. 

Such are a few of the directions in 
which recent archaeological study has 
thrown light upon the New Testament 
and the early church. If space per- 
mitted it would be easy to indicate other 
social, educational, economic, political, 
and moral connections. It would also 
be easy to devote an entire article to the 
new proof which has been given of the 
accuracy of the New Testament records. 

It is clearly evident that even the 
most vulgarly inartistic of the new 
discoveries may be of priceless value. 
The rude drawings scrawled on the walls 
of Nero’s palace, or the poorest oil 
portraits found at Antinoé, thrill one 
more than the most elaborate pictures 
of St. Peter or St. Hippolytus. The 
little tag about the neck of the Christian 
mummy shipped down the Nile to the 
“Land of Osiris” is theologically more 
significant than the most magnificant 
baptistry preserved at Constantinople 
or Rome. The letter of Hilarion (1 B.c.) 
unconcernedly suggesting to his wife that 
his grandchild, if a girl, should be thrown 
out on the road to die; the jagged os- 
trakon, dating from the time of Do- . 
mitian, containing the tax record of 
“Jesus, son of Papias”; or the worm- 
eaten papyri or pieces of a broken pot 
on which some poor Christians of the 
third and fourth centuries painfully 
transcribed the precious words of a 
Gospel which they were too poor to 
buy—these are worth more as archaelogi- 
cal discoveries than the ivory throne of 
Maximian or the sarcophagus of Pope 
Damasus. 
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THE PROPHETS AS INTERNATIONALISTS 


ISAIAH. II. THE PROPHET OF THE EXILE 


ALEXANDER R. GORDON, D.LITT., D.D. 
Professor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis in the Presbyterian College 
Montreal, Canada : 


The high note struck by Isaiah is 
repeated, with characteristic variations, 
in Jeremiah and Ezekiel; but the richest 
chord is sounded in the great prophecy 
of redemption, Isaiah, chapters 40-55. 
The people lay in exile, depressed, and 
driven almost to despair by the continued 
triumph of the oppressor. Suddenly 
Cyrus shot like a meteor through the 
political heavens. While the nations 
watched his progress with mingled hope 
and dread, the prophet hailed him as 
Yahweh’s minister—his Anointed or 
Messiah—for the restoration of Judah 
and the redemption of the world. For 
what meant that amazing career of con- 
quest—the storming of impregnable 
fortresses and the toppling down of 
mighty nations, the shattering of kings 
to the dust and the pursuit of their 
beaten armies so swift that the victor 
seemed hardly to tread the ground with 
his feet—save that Yahweh was march- 
ing in the van, breaking in pieces the 
doors of brass and hewing asunder the 
bars of iron, not for Cyrus’ personal 
glory, but “for my servant Jacob’s sake 
and Israel my chosen one,” that they 
might be delivered from their bondage 
and thus become the heralds of salvation 
to the farthest corners of the earth? 
Already he has blotted out their trans- 
gressions “as a thick cloud” that no 
longer obscures the grace of his counte- 
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nance; now he has given commandment 
that Babylon shall fall and the exiles be 
released, that Jerusalem shall be rebuilt 
and the waste places of Judah inhabited; 
and his will is that all nations shall see 
his salvation, turn unto him and live. 
Truth is gone out of my mouth, 
A word that shall not return— 
That to me shall bend every knee, 
And every tongue shall swear. 
“In Yahweh alone,” shall they say, 
“T have victory and strength.” 
And to Him shall come abashed 
All that were wroth with Him, 
While in Yahweh shall all the seed of Israel 
Find their triumph and glory [45 : 23-25]. 


A marvelous drama of world-history 
is here unrolled before us. The Kingdom 
is Yahweh’s, and his Kingdom is uni- 
versal. His purpose is that all nations 
shall acknowledge him as God, and shall 
fulfil his righteous ends. In the working 
out of the drama each nation and indi- 
vidual has his part to play, for each has 
something to contribute to the divine 
plan. Cyrus has been intrusted with the 
sublime réle of inaugurating the King- 
dom, and accordingly Yahweh has 
“surnamed him’”’—given him a new 
name symbolical of his task—though 
he knew not Yahweh. But the real 
hero of the piece is Israel—the dramatis 
persona through whose sufferings and 
restoration the Kingdom is to come. 
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While Cyrus seemed to fill the stage, 
Yahweh’s “poor maggot” Israel, crushed 
and trampled upon, “all of them snared 
in holes and hidden in dungeons,” was 
yet the seed of Abraham his friend, whom 
he had “fetched from the ends of the 
_ earth,” and would uphold with his “right 
hand of victory,” till the light of redemp- 
tion had broken from East to West. 


For an everlasting covenant will I make with 
you, 
Even the faithful kindness I promised to 
David. 
As once I made him a witness to nations, 
A prince and commander of peoples, 
Lo! thou too shalt call unto people thou 
knowest not, 
And people that know thee not shall run 
unto thee, 
For the sake of Yahweh, thy God, 
The Holy One of Israel, because He hath 
glorified thee [55:4 f.]. 


This purpose of universal salvation, 
which runs like a shaft of light through 
the prophecy, is focused in the four 
Servant Songs, which form the real heart 
of the drama. 

In the first of these Songs (42: 1-4) the 
ideal calling of Israel is set in strong 
relief. If other peoples were chosen to 
enrich the world with the principles of 
law and order, beauty, wisdom, and 
knowledge, Israel’s task was to “bring 
forth judgment to the nations,” to 
instruct them in the practice of true 
religion. These others pursued their 
ends by loud and aggressive means—the 
splendor of their armaments, the mag- 
nificence of their temples and palaces, 
the brilliance of their gifts of reason 
and imagination—but the Servant of 
Yahweh was neither to “cry nor lift up, 
nor make his voice heard in the streets” 
—he was simply to live his life in that 
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obscure corner in which Yahweh had 
placed him, letting his light shine amid 
all darkness, malice, and pain, never 
discouraged when his work seemed all 
in vain, and never losing patience with 
the broken reeds and flickering wicks 
of faith, but working and waiting with 
unflagging hope, till he had brought 
judgment to victory, and the distant 
coastlands came reverently forward to 
receive his teaching. 

The same ideal is upheld in the second 
Song (49:1-6) where the Servant di- 
rectly addresses the nations. Yahweh 
has called him from the womb to be his 
servant, has shaped and whetted him 
into a sharp sword or polished arrow 
concealed in his quiver, has strengthened 
him in times of despondency and despair, 
and is now about to use him for the sav- 
ing of the world. 


Too light a thing it is for me to upraise the 
tribes of Jacob, 
And the preserved of Israel to restore; 
So I make thee a light of the nations, 
That my salvation may reach to the end 
of the earth [49: 5]. 


It is a sinister commentary on human 
nature that the word martyr, “ witness- 
bearer,” should have acquired the uni- 
versal sense of innocent sufferer. Yet 
this corresponds to the plainest facts of 
life. The man or nation that stands 
forth as the prophet of righteousness can 
hardly hope to escape calumny and per- 
secution even to the death. This is the 
aspect of the Servant’s work brought 
out in the third Song (50:4-9). He has 
been a faithful witness, listening ‘morn- 
ing by morning” for the word of Yahweh, 
and then sending it out either as a 
pointed arrow piercing the heart and 
conscience or as a message of comfort 
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and encouragement for the weary, but the 
only apparent result is to bring upon his 
own head insult, shame, and sorrow. At 
times he is tempted to relinquish his 
trust; but faith sustains him, and he 
finds in his very sufferings the bridge to 
a closer intimacy with God, and thus to 
the strengthening of heart and will. 


The Lord Yahweh doth help me, 
Thus am I not confounded; 
T have set my face like a flint, 
And I know I shall not be ashamed 
[50:7]. 


To reach a full solution, however, the 
problem must be viewed in its larger 
issues. “None of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself.” We are 
so closely bound together in social rela- 
tionships that the innocent suffer for the 
sins of the wicked, and on the other hand 
the wicked share in the blessings pur- 
chased by the toil and sufferings of the 
good. This principle of vicarious suffer- 
ing and redemption is nowhere seen so 
clearly at work as in the history of moral 
and religious progress. All through the 
ages advance in the knowledge and 
service of God has been won through the 
blood and tears of the martyrs. So it 
was conspicuously in the case of Israel. 
The sufferings of the centuries, culminat- 
ing in the death agony of the Exile, were 

_ the price of the world’s salvation. This 
is the gospel unfolded in the fourth and 
most sacred of the Songs—that of the 
Suffering Servant (52:13-53, 12). Israel 
had grown up before the nations 
like a weak sapling, or “a root from 
parched ground,” with no promise of 
fruitfulness, “a man of sufferings and 
acquainted with sickness,” a leper “from 
whom men hide their faces.”” But in the 
light of Yahweh’s redeeming grace their 
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eyes are opened, and they see that he has 
been bearing the burden of their trans- 
gressions, smitten to death for their 
sins—their guilt laid on him that they 
may be healed. 

Yea, he was wounded for our transgressions, 
He was crushed for our iniquities; 


The chastisement of our well-being was on 
him 


And by his stripes healing was brought us 
[53:5]. 
With this great revelation of Yahweh’s 
purpose the prophecy attains its climax. 
There is no meaningless suffering in a 
universe ruled by love. If it be true 
of Nature, as Tennyson has sung, “that 
not a worm is cloven in vain,” that the 
death of these humblest forms of exist- 
ence but liberates the germs of higher 
life, it is still more true of nations and 
individuals that “the blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church,” that the 
suffering of the best is the vital principle 
of progress and the hope of the final 
victory of good. Reading history in this 
light we shall be able to interpret, to some 
extent at least, the tragedy of our age. 
The unspeakable agony of Belgium, 
Serbia, Russia, Poland, and Armenia, 
the endurance unto death of our bravest 
sons on the battlefields of France and 
Flanders, and the patient anguish of 
loving hearts in all the warring nations 
are no malicious sports of a superhuman 
ogre that delights in blood—though men 
have often painted the Father of Jesus 
Christ in this character—but the birth- 
throes of a better world in which mutual 
trust shall take the place of suspicion 
and jealousy, the spirit of brotherhood 
shall triumph over self, and universal 
shall come to its own, in the 
measure in which God’s will is done on 
earth as it is done in heaven. 


THE END OF THE WORLD 


REV. WILLIAM E. HAMMOND 
Congregational Church, Harvey, Illinois 


The issue between a sane and fanatical use of the Scripture grows daily more pro- 
nounced and less merely theological. Prophetic conferences are being held all over the 
nation to set forth the signs of the coming of Christ and the end of the world. In some 
of its forms this teaching cuts the nerve of patriotism and prevents its followers from 
heartily supporting the government. For instance, one pastor of a Baptist church is 
reported to have never prayed for victory for the American troops. But the danger to the 
church is not limited to any one particular sect or group. All over the country this 
teaching is threatening the health of our churches. Fundamentally it rests upon a 
use of the Scripture, and is now flourishing among those who refuse to accept the facts 
furnished by a historical approach to the Scripture. 


[After these sentences were written we received a letter, among many others, on this 
subject, from an active Christian worker in the Northwest. A portion of the letter we 
here reproduce. It speaks for itself. 

“In your leaflet ‘Will Christ Come Again ?’ you state the movement is heavily financed. 
I should like to inquire if you know the source of the financing. 

“‘This movement in the Northwest is having an effect in the religious circles very 
much like the I.W.W. movement in the labor circles. As Germany is guided by the 
wisdom of five of the world’s greatest war leaders, and it was the policy of Caesar to first 
divide his enemy, I have wondered if there is any ground for Germany being under 
suspicion in this field as well as in the I.W.W. movement. 

“T have been speaking for the Third Liberty Loan two and three times each day for 
the past ten days, and have not been in a single community that some evangelist, so 
called, has not been there recently preaching ‘the last days’ idea. 

“The presentation seems to me to be a great disaster to communities where people 
accept it. Here is about the idea advanced. ‘It has been divinely determined that this 
war would come. There is one escape for Christian people, and that is His coming. It 
may be any moment. The times are as prophesied, and these events are the completion 
of the fulfilment. The kaiser is the Anti-Christ, and he will scourge the world for a 
thousand years, etc.’ 

“This certainly has the effect of dividing the sentiment, if not the turning of the many 
who accept it from the activity needed now in the prosecution of this war. I have been 
dealing with it some from that standpoint. I shall be very glad indeed to have your 
advice in regard to the matter.”] 


~ 


Ever since the apostles of the early era or world seems to have lacked those 
church preached the immediate return who have taught and expected the 
of Christ no age or land of the Christian speedy reappearance of Christ on earth 
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in physical form. And though time has 
proved this ever-recurring expectation 
of mankind to be a sheer delusion, men 
credulously continue, in the presence 
of abnormal and distressing happenings, 
to accept its teaching. It is one of the 
paradoxes of human life that men will 
eagerly accept as true that which history 
has repeatedly proved to be false. Nor 
are men any more willing to accept as 
true the story of science. If the science 
of our own age has emphasized one fact 
more than another it is that 

things move, and they move in one direc- 
tion; from the simple to the complex; from 
the low to the high; from the impalpable 
ether to the thickening we call matter; 
from matter’s rough quarry of the inorganic 
to the artistry of organic life; from vegetable 
to animal; from the amoeba to man; from 
savagery to civilization. 


But the lesson of neither history nor 
science has proved of any avail in the 
presence of that false hope which finds 
expression in the belief that Christ is 
soon to make his reappearance on earth, 
which event, it is said, will denote the 
end of the world. 

To these who mistrust the lessons of 
history and the voice of science there is 
one message, however, regarding which 
they have no misgivings. What the 
Bible teaches let no man question. No 
voice must be hearkened unto that 
evidently conflicts with the teaching of 
Scripture. “Thus saith the Lord” must 
be held to be the final word on all 
questions. And does not the Bible tell 
us that Christ will return to earth in 
physical form, at which time the heavens 
and the earth will pass away and a new 
heaven and a new earth will take their 
place? And are not the conditions 
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immediately preceding that event clearly 
and in detail depicted for us in Holy 
Writ? And what is more, do not 
similar conditions exist today as those 
which Scripture declares will exist imme- 
diately preceding the end of the world? 
God has revealed in his Word the signs 
by which he intends to announce the 
return of Christ to earth. Those signs 
are everywhere in evidence today for 
those who have eyes to see. Let that 
suffice us; the end is near. 

But the trouble with the evidence 
adduced from the Bible in support of 
this theory is: (1) it constitutes a 
negligible proportion of that larger 
revelation, and is so severed from the 
message of Scripture as a whole as to 
make its isolated statements a mere 
half-truth, which, in many instances, is 
equal to the worst falsehood; and (2) 
in the interpretations given by these 
theorists an utter disregard is shown to 
the historic and symbolic significance 
of the passages chosen; their inter- 
preters refuse to admit that 


. . «+ men may construe things after 
their fashion, 

Clean from the purpose of the things 
themselves. 


This has been the fundamental error of 
that vast host of false theorists, known 
to every age, who have first formulated 
their beliefs and then turned to Scripture 
for such passages as they imagine will 
give weight and authority to the doc- 
trines which they wish to promulgate. 
Surely in an age when almost every 
known “ism” (and their number is 
legion) is presented to us as true on the 
grounds of the Scripture that can be 
cited in its favor and as warranting its 
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genuineness; 
slavery, and beer have been supported 
on the authority of the Bible—one 
would naturally expect that men would 
assure themselves of the true meaning 
of the biblical passages quoted in demon- 
stration of the truth of any new theory 
or doctrine offered to them for accept- 
ance, or at least would accept with 
almost distrustful caution the testimony 
of scriptural citations before identifying 
themselves with any new presentation 
of religious thought which is claimed to 
be, if not God’s latest revelation to man, 
at least the latest discovery of that 
revelation. 

What then are the facts regarding 
the scriptural source from which the 
theory of the end of the world is drawn ? 
The material is drawn almost exclusively 
from two sources, viz., apocalyptic 
literature and a few isolated eschatolog- 
ical passages. Let us make this clear. 
The theological ideas and religious hopes 
of the Old Testament are inseparably 
associated with the history of the 
Jewish people. The finest expressions 
of religious thought found in the Old 
Testament came from the lips of Jewish 
prophets. These prophets were the 
dauntless preachers of social justice and 
of an exacting righteousness. Moreover, 
they warned their auditors that evildoing 
carried with it its own retribution, and 
ventured to proclaim the downfall of 
the nation, provided the people did not 
cease their iniquitous practices and turn 
unto God. But despite these warnings 
corruption continued to infect and 
weaken their national life, till at length 
they found themselves subjected to, 
and the captives of, an alien people. 
Instead of their national calamities 


in an age when war, 
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broadening their outlook and sym- 
pathies, they returned from _ exile 
narrower, filled with the spirit of 
vengeance, and extremely bigoted in 
their attitude toward the heathen world. 
The glory of their nation lay in the 
remote past. They were ever and anon 
subjected to bitter humiliations. The 
voice of their prophets had been silenced. 
The final will of God had found expres- 
sion in religious legalism. It was inevit- 
able that in the atmosphere of the new 
legalism prophecy should dwindle away, 
and in so far as it survived should 
undergo transformation. “The book 
had superseded the living voice; the 
will of God was once and for all made 
known in His law.” But the legalism 
of postexilic times did not express their 
deepest aspirations and hopes. Ground 
under the heels of foreign oppressors 
and subjected to repeated humiliations, 


- their hopes came to center in a Messiah 


who. would liberate them from the 
tyranny of all their enemies. They still 
believed themselves to be the chosen 
people of God, destined to rule over all 
the nations of the world. When their 
Messiah appeared and their oppressors 
had been subdued and punished, then 
the kingdom of the saints would be 
established. Nor did they dream that 
their conquest of the world was to be a 
thing gradually accomplished. Their 
emancipation and glorification, on the 
one hand, along with the subjection and 
punishment of their enemies on the 
other, would be a sudden achievement. 
In their dream of that event “the future 
is cut loose from the present; not a 
gradual development, but sudden catas- 
trophe effects the transition from one to 
the other.” This was the conception 
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held and taught by apocalyptic writers. 
And to express that conception they 
adopted a singular literary form. 

It was usual for them to select some 
ancient seer to whom the vision of the 
future, often expressed in a dark and strange 
symbolism, was unfolded. The history 
down to the writer’s own time is given in 
the form of detailed prediction. The 
vision passes into generalities when it leaves 
the assumed for the actual future. 


At the beginning of the Christian Era, 
that is, at the time of Jesus’ sojourn on 


earth, apocalyptic writings found a very . 


pronounced place in Jewish literature. 
Many of those apocalypses, among 
others the Book of Enoch, the Assump- 
tion of Moses, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, etc., are still extant. Only one 
of them, however, was granted a place 
in our Protestant Bible, viz., the Book of 
Daniel. The purpose of the book is 
evident. It was undoubtedly written 
to encourage the Jews of Palestine in 
their resistance to an attempt of a Syrian 
king to extirpate the Jewish religion. 
The author enforces his lesson of 
unflinching loyalty to God and unswerving 
obedience to His law by the example of 
Daniel and his companions. Their refusal 
to defile themselves with the ceremonial, 
unclean food of the heathen king was 
rewarded by promotion. Daniel’s three 
friends refuse to worship the golden image 
and walked free and unharmed in the fiery 
furnace. Daniel himself refuses to cease 
from prayer and is untouched by the lions 
into whose den he is cast. The pride of 
Nebuchadnezzar is humbled by mania; the 
profanity of Belshazzar is visited with 
defeat and death. Such history is shown 
to teach that God rewards the fidelity of 
His servants while disaster awaits the god- 
less oppressor. The visions also, in which 
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the Book abounds, are similarly intended 
to steady the Jews under the terrible temp- 
tation of apostasy by the assurance that 
domination will soon pass from the brutal 
powers of heathenism to the saints of the 
Most High. 


Apocalypses, which taught (1) that 
the Jewish people were the chosen race 
of God, (2) that God would in his own 
time send forth a Messiah who would 
crush the enemies of Israel and establish 
the rule of the Jewish people over all 
the world, and (3) that not a gradual 
development but sudden catastrophe 
would reverse the fortunes of the Jewish 
people, were the writings which best 
expressed the common Jewish hope of 
Jesus’ time. It was this teaching which 
Jesus himself would receive as a child 
and be accustomed to hear throughout 
the whole of his life in Palestine. To 
what extent Jesus shared this generally 
accepted hope of his people remains to 
be determined. Probably the conscious- 
ness that he had failed to meet this 
common expectation of his age and 
people led him to promise that he would 
come again. But that he uttered all 
that he is said by the recorders of his 
life and teaching to have taught regard- 
ing the end of the world (admitting for 
the moment that the world and not 
merely Jerusalem was originally in- 
tended) is very doubtful. Be these 
things as they may, one thing is certain. 
After the crucifixion of Jesus, when the 
early church had identified him with the 
long-hoped-for Jewish Messiah and had 
undertaken to convince the world that 
he was such, they found themselves 
confronted with a very serious difficulty. 
The Jewish conception of messiahship 
involved national emancipation and the 
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utter subjection and unmerciful punish- 
ment of all Israel’s enemies. This Jesus 
had failed to accomplish. There was 
but one way by which to meet that 
objection, namely, to declare the imme- 
diate return of Jesus to earth, when the 
primary details of the Jewish expecta- 
tion would be fulfilled. Of course, as 
the early church grew and became more 
than a national movement, the program 
of Christ’s return had to be modified and 
broadened sufficiently to do justice to 
the whole body of Christian adherents, 
whether Jewish or Gentile. A new 
emphasis was made. It was no longer 
the Jews who were to be emancipated 
from the oppression of their enemies and 
privileged with the world’s government; 
this was to be the reward of all those, 
of whatever nationality they were, who 
believed in Jesus as the Messiah. But 
the expectation itself remained the same. 
Emancipation, revenge, and exaltation 
were its chief characteristics. Nor did 
the apostles of the early church fail to 
stimulate this hope. It became one of 
the most commonly believed tenets of 
the new faith. Though in some 
instances it proved a menace, the teach- 
ing was far from useless. At a time 
when the faith of the early Christians 
was being severely tested by cruel 
persecutions the doctrine proved most 
helpful. It became a source of vital 
strength to those called upon to suffer 
for the faith that Jesus was the fulfilment 
of the messianic hope. They were able 
to endure because they believed Christ 
would soon return to earth, at which 
time his enemies and the enemies of 
his church would be subdued, and the 
faithful would take possession of’ the 
new Kingdom Christ would establish, in 
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which Kingdom they would tranquilly 
reign, free from all fear of molestation. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
apocalyptic writing continuing to make 
a popular appeal to those suffering under 
the wrongs and tyrannies of ruthless 
oppressors. New apocalypses made 
their appearances, their purposes being 
similar to those of an earlier date, viz., 
to encourage those persecuted and op- 
pressed with the assurance that “dom- 
ination will soon pass from the brutal 
powers of heathenism to the saints of 
the Most High.” The vital difference 
between the apocalypses of Old Testa- 
ment times and those of the Christian 
Era is this: that whereas the oppressed 
of the Maccabean period centered their 
hope in a coming Messiah, the hope of 
the early church found its expression in 
the belief that Jesus would speedily 
return to earth, revenge himself of his 
enemies, and establish his Kingdom 
among men, rewarding those who had 
been faithful to him by participation 
in the new order of things over which he, 
himself, would be King. Nor was the 
fate of the apocalypses of the first 
centuries dissimilar to that of the 
apocalypses of Old Testament times; 
for whereas several apocalypses of the 
Christian Era are still extant, only one 
found its way into our Protestant Bible, 
to wit, the Book of Revelation. 

It is from these two sources that the 
advocates of the belief that the world 
is fast approaching its end draw their 
scriptural evidence in justification of the 
views they hold and teach. As com- 
pared with the whole Bible and its 
message considered as a whole, the 
proportion used for this purpose is 
indeed small. To say the least, a gross 
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injustice is done to the message of the 
Bible in its entirety by this method of 
isolating a small portion from the rest 
and using it as though it were the whole 
message. Nor is that all. Even with 
regard to that small section appropriated 
there is no attempt on the part of those 
using it to arrive at any clear under- 
standing of the historical significance 
of the passages selected as proof texts, 
while the strange, dark symbolism so 
profusely used by apocalyptic writers 
is twisted and perverted to harmonize 
with, and to give authority to, the theory 
taught. Figures of speech and numbers, 


which can with the greatest ease be made 
to prove almost any theory, are ma- 
nipulated with unscrupulous ingenuity. 
Truth is at a discount; for the quest is 
not for truth, but for that biblical 
testimony which is needed to give weight 
and authority to the theories believed 


and advocated. 

What are the facts, then, regarding 
those portions of Scripture on which the 
propagandists of the second coming of 
Christ and the end of the world doctrines 
base their evidence, and from which they 
presume to receive divine sanction for 
the things that they teach? We have 
already seen how the apocalypses of the 
Bible, at least, were attempts on the part 
of the authors to meet the exigencies of 
acute situations, when the faith of those 
‘involved was being put to the severest 
tests. The Jewish nation and the early 
church, respectively, were suffering at 
the hands of pagan tyrants. In the 
extremity of their oppression and per- 
secutions, one thing preserved their 
faith, enabled them to stand true to 
their convictions, and saved them from 
utter desperation. It was that hope 
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which no suffering or oppression could 
crush or destroy that apocalyptic writers 
sought to express in a distinctive and 
singular literary form. These authors 
bade their readers neither to falter in 
their purposes nor to allow the brutal 
wrongs under which they suffered to 
weaken their religious convictions. For 
their fortunes were soon and suddenly to 
be reversed. A Messiah was about to 
appear in their midst (in the case of the 
early church, Jesus was to reappear), 
when the existing order of things would 
be utterly destroyed and a new order 
established. In that day all their ene- 
mies would be subdued and severely 
punished for the wrongs they had 
inflicted, while the righteous would be 
exalted to places of.rulership in the new 
and glorious Kingdom established. And 
it was this message that proved the 
secret of fidelity and endurance of a 
people humiliated, persecuted, and op- 
pressed by ruthless tyrants who pos- 
sessed irresponsible power over the lives 
of their victims. 

Unfortunately the message of these 
authors was written in a language little 
understood by our own age, and one 
which lends itself to all manner of ab- 
surd interpretations. Unceasing efforts 
have been made during recent years 
to disperse the mystery surrounding 
the symbolism of apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and to arrive at the meaning which 
the author intended to convey, and 
which was attached to those figures of 
speech by those receiving the message. 
And while a great deal still remains dark 
and obscure, scholarship has done much 
toward arriving at a truer interpretation 
of apocalyptic symbolism than that 
which is so frequently given and so 
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readily accepted. If biblical research 
and criticism have done nothing more, 
they have revealed the absurdity of 
taking literally that which was intended 
to possess a strictly symbolic significance. 
For example, there was no attempt on 
the part of these writers to provide a 
system of chronology by which men 
might arrive at the date of Christ’s 
second coming or the end of the world. 
Those numbers which have lent them- 
selves so readily to the formulation of 
chronological systems, calculated by 
those presenting them to convince men 
of the nearness of the end of the world, 
are now generally admitted by repu- 
table scholars to be of purely symbolic 
significance and value. And even if 
scholarship had not reached that con- 
clusion, one should have imagined, 
after so many ingenious calculations 
have been tabulated from these numbers 
which time has proved false, that man- 
kind would have grown distrustful of 
any chronology that rests upon such a 
basis. And what is true of numbers is 
similarly true of certain figures of speech 
found in apocalyptic literature. “The 
Beast”’ or “Anti-Christ” of the Book of 
Revelation, for instance, has been iden- 
tified, at different times, with certain 
men whose names were associated with 
events of far-reaching consequences for 
which they were held responsible. The 
author who first made use of these 
figures of speech undoubtedly intended 
that they should represent the then 
existing Roman emperor. But since 
that original use of the terms, “the 
Beast,” or “Anti-Christ,” has been 
identified in men’s minds with the 
embodiment, in a single man or move- 
ment, of the world’s worst elements. 
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In this way there were those of the 
sixteenth century who imagined that 
they beheld in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion the presence of “the Beast of 
Revelation,’’ whose presence was sup- 
posed to presage the world’s last days. 
On the other hand, there were others 
who saw in the Pope of Reformation 
times the “ Anti-Christ” of John’s vision. 
At a later period Napoleon likewise 
received a similar notoriety, while many, 
in these days of cataclysmal happenings, 
imagine that they see in the Kaiser of 
Germany (he being held by them to be 
the author of the world’s present sorrow 
and distress) that diabolical monster of 
the Book of Revelation, whose presence, 
we are told, is indicative of the imme- 
diate end of the world. But surely the 
fact bespeaks man’s incurable credu- 
lity when, after so many false identifi- 
cations of “the Beast” or “ Anti-Christ” 
of the Book of Revelation have been 
made, there are still those who place 
implicit trust in such teachings. 

If we desire to know the truth regard- 
ing the symbolism of apocalyptic litera- 
ture, it will be well for us to acquaint 
ourselves with the findings of historical 
research and biblical scholarship. For 
considerable gains have been made 
during recent years toward a clearer 
understanding of the inner meaning of 
much of the symbolic language used by 
apocalyptic writers. In numerous in- 
stances there has been found in the 
figurative language of these writings a 
very significant message for the people 
for whom it was written, and incident- 
ally one which may with advantage be 
readily applied to the conditions of our 
own modern life. Passages which to 
the casual reader of today would be 
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meaningless have been discovered to 
contain references of a highly historical 
nature and value; while the meaning of 
many symbols, dark and obscure to 
those unenlightened in matters of bib- 
lical research, is now known to, and 
made known by, those who have devoted 
their lives to a study of these questions. 
And if one thing more than another has 
been disclosed by the tireless efforts of 
the past century to arrive at the truth 
regarding apocalyptic writings, it is this: 
We have discovered that we must find 
in the history, customs, and theological 
ideas of the period in which apocalypses 
flourished the meaning of that symbol- 
ism by which these writers sought to 
clothe and to convey their thought. 
Until we know what was the message 
the writer wished his symbol to convey, 
and what interpretation was commonly 
given to that symbol by those receiving 
the message, we are not in a position to 
pronounce any verdict on the question. 
To give a literal interpretation to that 


which was intended to be taken sym-— 


bolically, or to appropriate Scripture 
for the sole purpose of vindicating one’s 
own theories, regardless of its historical 
setting or significance, is to misuse the 
Bible. And until we have learned the 
thought which the writer of any given 
passage intended to convey to his 
readers we have no moral right to give 
to it an interpretation of our own fancy, 
and then try to pass it off as the author’s. 
At least let us be honest. We have a 
right to our own interpretation, provided 
we give it as our own; for the original 
meaning of much of our Bible will 
perhaps forever remain doubtful. It is 
when we give to Scripture a meaning 
which is not true to the known facts, and 
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declare it to be the author’s intended 
message, that we are guilty of dishonesty. 
And had these precautions been taken 
in the use of Scripture we should not be 
hearing as much as we are today con- 
cerning the end of the world. For while 
the propagandists of this teaching claim 
for their absurd theories the warrant of 
Scripture, it is only by a misrepresenta-_ 
tion of facts and a misuse of the Bible 
that an argument for their belief can be 
put forth and maintained. 

Moreover, apart from the inter- 
pretations given to certain isolated 
passages or portions of Scripture, some 
account must be taken of the revelation 
of the Bible as a whole; and immediately 
one undertakes a candid and unbiased 
study of the subject, seeking to trace the 
history of the whole development of 
religious thought from its earliest and 
crudest conceptions to its finest and 
most ethical teachings as recorded in 
Scripture, an interesting discovery is 
made, to wit, that the Bible is a very 
human book. It is discovered that it 
is not so much a revelation of God’s 
word to man as a record of man’s word to 
God. In some of these words of human 
origin we have an attempt to articulate 
the deepest emotions of human nature; 
while in these efforts at articulation we 
have pronounced evidence of the writer’s 
limitations. And it is precisely this 
evidence of limitation that marks the 
Bible for what it is, viz., the record 
of a progressive unfolding of religious 
consciousness. For the message of the 
Bible is inseparably associated with the 
growing consciousness and checkered for- 
tunes of a particular people. Its revela- 
tion is a process in history covering a 
space of several centuries. From the 


crudest beginnings the Jewish people 
eventually arrived at the highest moral 
and religious conceptions known to any 
age or race. But the fact that we need 
most to grasp is that their finest thought 
was not theirs from the earliest dawn of 
their national life; it took centuries to 
evolve. Nor must we take those cruder 
ideas and treat them as though they 
were on a par with the best in Jewish 
revelation. Just because the revelation 
of the Bible was a process in Jewish 
history, we are false to the facts and 
unfair to those who, from time to time, 
sought to express that revelation as it 
dawned upon their religious conscious- 
ness, if we dissect its message for the 
purpose of proving certain theories 
which we may chance to hold. For the 
message of the Bible is an inseparable 
whole; and to do full justice to the 
individualistic message of any particular 
portion of that larger revelation, its 
place in, and relation to, the whole must 
be taken into consideration. The justice 
of this method of procedure is at once 
made clear when we turn to some of 
those cruder conceptions of God and 
morals belonging to the earliest stages 
of Jewish religious development. Many 
of those religious ideas and practices 
fail to rise far above the level of those 
taught and practiced by heathen tribes. 
There is every reason for believing, for 
example, that the Israelites, at an early 
date in their history, practiced barbarous 
sacrificial rites and held, in common with 
the pagan tribes surrounding them, the 
sacredness of particular objects such as 
certain stones and trees. And these 
conceptions were put on record and are 
part of the revelation of the Bible. 
But no sane person would reason that 
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because these customs are found in the 
Bible God has inflicted upon humanity 
the present European war because the 
nations of the Christian world have 
ceased to practice that which he revealed 
through his word to be a religious obli- 
gation for all time. And yet, why not? 
It is in the Bible, and what is in the 
Bible is God’s will concerning men. 
Would it be any more unreasonable than 
to take any other section of that Book 
and insist that it is the final revelation 
of God to men? Is not this the method 
used by those seeking to prove from 
Scripture that the signs of the times 
presage the end of the world? The 
message of a comparatively small section 
of Scripture is chosen, severed from the 
revelation as a whole, and then presented 
as the entire and final word of God to 
mankind. As a matter of fact, it is 
neither the central nor the primary fact 
of divine revelation; indeed, it is very 
much inferior to the highest religious 
and ethical conceptions of the Jewish 
prophets of Old Testament time. For 
the outstanding teaching of the books 
of Daniel and Revelation bears evidence 
of extreme vanity, narrowness, and the 
spirit of revenge—traits which find no 
place in the spirit and teaching of Jesus. 
What, in effect, these writers say is, 


You are the chosen of God, the elect 
from the foundations of the world. The 
rest of mankind partake of the nature of 
Satan and belong to him. Today you suffer 
at the hands of your foes; but rejoice, for 
the time is not far distant when you shall 
trample them beneath your feet. And then, 
for all the wrongs you have suffered, your 
God shall torture and torment unmercifully 
these your oppressors. Woe betide your 
enemies in that day when God shall under- 
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take to vindicate you to the whole world as 
his own elect. Let this thought encourage 
you—the day of your exaltation, and the 
vengeance of your enemies, is at hand. 
And it is from this message of Scripture 
that the promulgators of the doctrine 
that the end of the world is near draw 
their evidence, and when questioned 
protest that the Word of God warrants 
the beliefs that they teach. _ 

How does this message of the apoc- 
alypses harmonize with the revelation 
of the Bible as a whole? Needless to 
say, it is false to the spirit of its highest 
ethical teaching and far removed -from 
the fundamental principles of Jesus’ life 
and message. The consummation of 
Jewish revelation is to be found in Jesus. 
The great central fact of the Bible is 
perhaps best expressed in Paul’s words, 
“God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself.” That is at once 
the central fact and final word of divine 
revelation, as it is the summary of 
Christ’s mission and message. The 
highest conception that the Bible gives 
us of God is that which represents him 
as a Father. Nor is that all. He is 
represented as a Father whose very 
essence is love, and whose love extends 
to all. Jesus taught that it was this 
fatherly love which had sent him forth 
into the world to seek and to save the 
lost, the least, and the last. The world 
was full of wayward children, men and 
women who were living out of harmony 
with God. It was the purpose of his 
mission on earth to reconcile these to 
God. For as Dr. Glover points out 
(The Jesus of History), the teaching of 
' Jesus emphasizes God’s need of his 
. children being reconciled to him as much 
as men’s need of their being reconciled to 
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God. And it was to accomplish this 
task that Jesus was sent forth from, and 
by, the Father: “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
The revelation of the Bible is this, that 
God’s purpose is not the destruction of 
the world, but the salvation of mankind 
from sin unto Himself. 

If it is true, therefore, that this is the 
central, the primary, fact of God’s 
revelation to man as recorded by Scrip- 
ture, how are we to harmonize the 
essential purpose of God with the teach- 
ing of his intended destruction of the 
world before that purpose is accom- 
plished? Only one logical conclusion 
can be reached, namely, that God has 
failed to reconcile the world to himself 
through Christ. If it be true that the 
end of the world is fast approaching, 
then it follows that the work of Jesus 
must be pronounced a failure. What he 
purposed and attempted to do by his 
mission to earth has come to naught. 
His dreams of world-conquest have 
proved a delusion, his teaching a jest, | 
his endeavors an irony of fate, and his 
sufferings a cruel mockery. And what 
is more, we must admit the bankruptcy 
of all spiritual and moral forces. For 
if God must revert to physical force to 
accomplish what spiritual influences and 
moral means have failed to achieve, 
then we must acknowledge, in the failure 
of God to work out his purposes by the 
power of moral promptings and sua- 
sion, that might is right and physical 
stronger than spiritual forces. As Dean 
Mathews has pointed out in his little 
leaflet ‘Will Christ Come Again?” to 
teach that the world is quickly to be 
destroyed is to admit that God “cannot 
save the world by spiritual means. In 


order to succeed he has to revert to 
physical brutality. He abandons moral- 
ity and uses miraculous militarism. 
. . . « Thus force is the final method by 
which God reigns.” 

But allowing for the moment that 
God should revert to physical force as a 
last resort in seeking to bring men unto 
himself, would such a method prove 
any more potent than the means aban- 
doned? I think it will be readily con- 
ceded that physical brutalism would 
prove even less potent for reconciling 
the world unto God. For if history 
teaches us one lesson more than another 
it is that the indomitable spirit of man 
can never be coerced for aye by physical 
force. If spiritual means have failed, 
physical compulsion would be dis- 
covered to be even more impotent. 
Nothing could possibly be gained in the 
economy of God by his destruction of 
the universe. The hearts of men would 
remain unchanged, and the reconcilia- 
tion of the world to God would still 
remain a task unaccomplished. 

It is truer to the facts to believe that 
the date of the millennium rests with 
man, himself, to decide. Through the 
ages God has been seeking to reconcile 
the world to himself. And while he has 
not completely succeeded in accomplish- 
ing his divine purpose, neither has he 
utterly failed. Beginning with the indi- 
vidual and gradually leavening the 
whole of human society, the spirit and 
teaching of Jesus has been at work 
through the centuries. The whole 
movement of life has been in one direc- 
tion: from the low to the high; from 
savagery to civilization; from civiliza- 
tion to a higher civilization; ‘‘a con- 
tinuous action, never lasting, never 
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resting, the sublimest, the most con- 
vincing revelation that we know.” 
And the inner, vital impulse of this 
evolving process has been the spirit of 
Christ, ever impelling the individual and 
the Christian world to higher stages of 
life and conduct. And despite the 
dismal, discouraging facts of the hour 
spiritual forces are neither dead nor 
bankrupt. For Christ still lives: 


. . above the smoke 
Of crashing arms, and bloody thrust; 
In sodden trenches, breaking hearts, 
And in the homes all desolate, 
Where soldier son and patriot sire 
Have left but memories, sweet and 
sore— 
Yes, He still lives! 
And He will live—when war is done, 
When war of nations, wars of men 
Have ceased to take their fearsome toll 
Of snuffed-out lives and broken hearts; 
In grime-dimmed tenements and slum, 
In mills where molten iron streams, 
In quiet fields where humble toil 
Goes hand in hand with bounteous 
God— 
He yet will live! 


Christ has not come, but he is coming. 
He is coming every day in larger, richer, 
fuller measure. He is coming in cleaner 
politics, better industrial conditions, 
purer recreations, a fairer distribution of 
wealth, a more wholesome social life, in 
greater kindliness and kindly considera- 
tion for each other, in the abolition of 
vice, in a permanent and universal peace, 
and best of all in a deeper, richer, grow- 
ing religious consciousness. The mil- 
lennium is ours the minute we are ready 
for it. The present order of society will — 
end, and a new heaven and a new earth 
will be established when the world is 
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willing, not only to profess, but to prac- 
tice, the teaching of Jesus and to be 
actuated by his spirit and principles in 


Religion has always been associated 
with ceremony. It is through a study 
of the ceremonies of a people that we are 
informed concerning many of their 
religious beliefs. The menorah was an 
integral part of the temple service of the 
Hebrews; the cross has figured prom- 
inently in the service of the Catholic 
church; the crescent has been the 
revered symbol of the religion of the 
Turks. As closely connected, however, 
as are religion and ceremony they are 
essentially different and distinct one 
from the other. While ceremonies come 
and go, are substituted for others, and 
change form in their endless flux, religion 
always remains the same. 

What is religion? Religion is an 
impulse imbedded in the heart of man 
which compels him to strive upward 
toward perfection. It is a yearning of 
the soul in man to transcend its own 
narrow limits and to soar to the heights 
of supreme excellence, where it may 
become identified with the noble, the 
lofty, the divine. 

Every impulse seeks to express itself 
in action. Religion like the rest of 
man’s impulses must express itself in 
some act, in some form, in some cere- 
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all things. ‘When ye shall see all these 
things, know that it is near, even at the 
doors.” 


mony. Ceremony is the garb but not 
the essence of religion. It is an external 


garment which clothes, adorns, makes 


visible and palpable the unseen spirit, 
the inner feeling, religion. Religion, so 
lofty an ideal, must be kept fresh, clean, 
and pure. But ceremony, the garb of 
religion, becomes dirtied and sullied 
with the dust of ages and threatens to 
smother and bury that noble ideal which 
it was intended to beautify, and to 
adorn. If religion is to be kept unfaded 
its garments must be immaculate; and - 
if these lose their saintly whiteness and 
their charm-bestowing powers they must 
be discarded, for fortunately, or unfortu- 
nately, people are in the habit of judging 
things by externals. Seeing the robe of 
religion soiled and sullied they are apt 
to lose their regard for religion itself. 
Too much caution cannot be exercised 
when religion is made to take off its 
old mantle and don the new. Religion 
must never be violently stripped of its 
former vestments, nor should the latter 
be contemptuously flung aside as one 
would discard old rubbish. That which 
was once closely bound up with the 
sacred light of religion has itself become 
permeated with a holy glow that is 
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saintly, and worthy of respect. When 
the need draws nigh for religion to 
assume more living ceremonies, the old 
ones must be cautiously, tactfully, and 
gradually removed, and gently laid 
aside. The noble feelings which they 
once called forth must now be respected 


and delicately treated. But when must 


a particular ceremony be considered a 
cloak which religion has outworn and 
as such give way to another ? 

First we must be clear as to the 
purpose and function of ceremony. 
Ceremony is the handmaid, the servant 
of religion. It is but a means to an end. 
Ceremony is designed to fan into a blaze 
the slumbering spark of religious fire 
within the bosom of man. Its efficacy 
lies in the response that it is able to 
produce either in the feelings of a 
multitude or in those of but a single 
individual. It is not a rite to be 
observed for its own sake, nor for the 
occult and mysterious power that is 
inherent in it; for none of that exists. 
The ceremony in itself is of no value. 
It is neither good nor bad, neither holy 
nor profane, neither prosaic nor religious; 
but is so judged only with regard to the 
influence that it exerts upon the human 
heart. 

The moment its stimulating power 
declines, when it fails to light up man’s 
heart with a religious glow and stir him 
to acts of nobility and worth, when it 
becomes monotonous, sordid, formal, 
rigid, cold, then it is time to lay it aside. 
Religion is a vital force and must not be 
allowed to stagnate due to the congealed 
rigidity of a lifeless ceremony. Man is 
so constituted that a thing which at one 
time filled him with awe would if 
unchanged and constantly before his 
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eyes leave him indifferent and cold. 
This fact universally experienced is most 
often sadly disregarded. The cere- 
monies of religion effective in one age 
would be without religious vitality in 
another. The éfilin on the arm and 
forehead of the ghetto Jew would make 
him feel a oneness with the Divine, but 
when worn by a liberal Jew of the twen- 
tieth century they would leave him 
unaffected and without emotion. When 
primitive man sacrificed his child to the 
god that he worshiped, he was filled with 
religious ecstasy; it was the highest form 
of self-surrender that he was capable of. 
Such a sacrifice offered today would 
fill us with horror. 

It is the end and aim of religion’s 
institutions to bring about an attitude 
in man which would make him strive to 
attain the noblest in all fields of 
endeavor. The spheres of business, 
labor, the arts, the crafts, the sciences, 
and all the minutiae of everyday life 
must reveal man’s religious attitude. 
But how is this state of mind in man to 
be brought about ? 

It is to help to achieve that end that 
ceremony lays its claim. Ceremony 
may be made a vital part of religion. It 
should be the outward expression of the 
religious feeling within. There hardly 
can be any religion without ceremony. 
Every people, no matter how primitive 
or how advanced, must have its cere- 
monies. Social life necessitates their 
existence. They are the only means 
whereby a people can express its feelings. 
The removal of the hat gives the sign 
of respect. A bow is the symbol of 
courtesy. The raising of the flag stirs 
within the heart the feeling of patriotism. 

Religion above all must have its 
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ceremonies to bring into the foreground 
the better emotions in man. A hand- 
shake sincerely given may change an 
entire life-career. It may serve as a 
check upon the downward course of a 
man’s existence. A sympathetic sparkle 
in the eye or a gentle nod of encourage- 
ment may stimulate one to the elevation 
of one’s self. A humble bow of the 
head, done in response to a sincere 
longing within to set one’s self in har- 
mony with the profound mystery that 
surrounds us all, may more than all else 
attune the soul of man to work in 
unison with right. The pleading strains 
of music may melt the hardness of one’s 
heart. The glowing colors of a painting 
may make one’s spirit soar aloft. 

The ideal ceremony would be that 
which would succeed in making man 
feel, not as an isolated, selfish, lonely 
creature in a desert of emptiness, but 
as a being which is a part of the Great 
Unknown that fills all that is. A 
ceremony that would make man fuse in 
sympathy and feel a oneness with the 
sublime All, which would bring him into 
communion with God—that ceremony 
is the goal to which the institutions of 
religion are to strive. 

Such a ceremony, however, could not 
be constant but must ever change as 
man changes. Just what ceremonies 
will accomplish this end must depend 
wholly upon our knowledge of man’s 
instincts and emotions as well as our 
conception of the way in which they may 
be called forth. It is with these facts 
that psychology deals. The church 
and the synagogue in order to stimulate 
in man the desire for religiosity and 
higher achievement must make the 
science of the mind their friend and ally. 
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Psychology, or the study of conscious- 
ness, deals with the effects of things upon 
man’s mind. It seeks to determine the 
quality of the changes that certain 
things under given circumstances have 
wrought upon the mind of man. Psy- 
chology and the institutions of religion 
have therefore a great problem in 
common. 

The church and the synagogue have 
heretofore not officially recognized the 
possibilities that the application of the 
results of psychological research would 
afford of increasing their attractive 
powers. It is a new step that religion 
is now forced to take, urged on by its 
desire to fill the constantly increasing 
number of empty pews. Empty pews 
do not necessarily show irreligious people 
but rather the failure of religion’s 
institutions to provide the means where- 
by to stimulate in people their religious 
feelings. Religion must now look to the 
science which deals with the nature of 
the people’s mind, in order to recharge 
its energies of attraction and stimulation. 

To those who would deny the part- 
nership of psychology and religion let 
it be said that it would be unwise to 
refuse to accept the hand of help in time 
of trouble. This is an age of mutual 
helpfulness in which no one is sufficient 
unto himself. It is an age of give and 
take; we live in the great world of 
exchange. Co-operation is the noble 
watchword of the times. We no longer 
regard religion as opposed to any of the 
truth-seeking processes in the world. 
We humbly acknowledge that we are all 
seeking in our limited spheres to unravel 
the great mystery that confronts us in a 


million and one different ways of our 


ever-struggling lives. 


Let it no longer be the cry of religious 
leaders when they behold the growing 
army of irreligionists: ‘They possess 
not that noble sense which is a part of us. 
They are God-forsaken. They are the 
accursed. Wearetheelect. We belong 
‘to the chosen people. They are the 
outcasts of the Almighty.” 

If religion has value for some it has 
value for all. If it be of worth at all 
everyone must share init. For religious 
leaders to declare that they and their 
flocks alone are privileged to enjoy the 
fruit and be happy beneath the pro- 
tecting wings of religion is to maintain 
that religion favors aristocracy. Reli- 
gion, if it be of the true sort, must 
shelter all of humankind, whether it 
be rich or poor, old or young, strong 
or weak. It must be a religion of 
democracy. 

It must never be understood that the 
application of the mechanics obtained 


through the aid of psychological research 
for the purpose of arousing religious 
sentiment will suffice for the service of 
worship and religious devotion. Hollow 
indeed would such a worship be if it be 
worship at all. It is the spirit of rever- 
ence and awe that must permeate the 
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institutions of religion. Psychology, in 
giving us an insight into man’s mind and 
its workings, would but help us to 
facilitate the expression of man’s noblest 
emotions. It would but serve as a 
means to the desired end, to stimulate 
religious feeling for the purpose of noble 
living. 

The wheels of progress are moving 
slowly and heavily. Ina similar manner 
does religion journey. Most often when 
everything is way on the march it is 
religion that ponderously lags behind. 
The time has come to lubricate the 
wheels to make its movements more 
easy. Viewed in this light there are 
wonderfui opportunities for the active 
and energetic ministers of religion. 
Religion must have as its aim to saturate 
all mankind with religious fervor and 
enthusiasm. It can do a great deal to 
accomplish this end through ceremony— 
ceremony that ennobles, that stirs, that 
touches the heart. Religion is a uni- 
versal fire by which every human being 
can warm. No one is to be denied the 
blessing of its soothing and healing rays. 
The great responsibility upon the 
shoulders of the ministers of religion is 
to furnish the means. 
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THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN 
MARK’S GOSPEL 
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For a while Mark’s Gospel had quite 
a vogue with certain critics who hoped 
by means of it to get rid of the Johannine 
Christ and the Pauline Christ. In Mark 
we have the “Historical Jesus” instead 
of the “Theological Christ.”* But the 
issue is now seen to be quite otherwise. 
Pfleiderer confesses it: 


On the other hand, it must not be over- 
looked that even this oldest Gospel-writer 
is guided by a decided apologetic purpose in 
the selection and manipulation of his 
material. He wrote for Heathen-Christians 
and wished to awaken or confirm the con- 
viction that despite the rejection by the 
Jews, Jesus of Nazareth was proven to be 
the Christ and the Son of God by wonders 
and signs of every kind, especially by the 
wonders of baptism, transfiguration, and 
resurrection, that his victorious struggle 
against the Jewish priestly and liturgical 
service erected a new Temple beyond the 
senses in the congregation of Christ-believers 
in the place of the old one of the senses, and 
that by the blood which he had shed for 
many, he established a new covenant to 
take the place of the old covenant of the 
law. 


Here Pfleiderer has correctly pre- 
sented the purpose and method of 
Mark’s Gospel, though he himself has 
no sympathy with that purpose. 
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“Mark represents an earlier stage of 
apologetic authorship, and hence a 
comparatively clearer and more naive 
presentation of tradition.”’ He notes 
that Mark is free from the stories of the 
birth of Jesus found in Matthew and 
Luke, “religious legends of no historical 
value,”4 but even Mark gives “the 
miraculous event of the messianic sancti- 
fication of Jesus by a celestial voice and 
the descent of the Spirit in the shape of 
a dove” which “is self-evidently not 
history, but legend.’’s 

It is clear, therefore, that we have not 
reached solid ground with critics like 
Pfleiderer when we get back of John and 
Paul, back of Luke and Matthew, to 
Mark and Q (the Logia of Jesus). These 
two earliest sources of our knowledge of 
Jesus are vitiated for them by the 
presence of the miraculous element in 
the life of Jesus. The only way to get 
at the facts about Jesus, according to 
Pfleiderer and Schmiedel, is to drop all 
the supernatural and the miraculous 
and to construct our picture of Jesus 
out of the remnant. Schmiedel curtly 
dismisses the deity of Christ as impos- 
sible, since he was man, and such a 
union in one person is impossible.® © 
Weinel says, “From the Gospels we 


«Cf. J. Estlin Carpenter, The Historical Jesus and the Theological Christ. - 
2 Christian Origins (trans., 1906), p. 219. 
3 Ibid., p. 217. 

4 Ibid., p. 83. 
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must seek the human being.” Bousset 
in his Jesus holds that Jesus never 
transcends the purely human and never 
presents himself as the object of faith. 
M. Jones files this complaint against the 
liberal Christology that “it draws a 
portrait of Jesus which does not over- 
step the limits of the human, and yet 
claims for this conception of the ideal 
man the very extremes of religious value, 
and sets him up as an object of religious 
worship.” That is profoundly true. 
Jones adds this pregnant sentence: 
“Tt has frankly broken with orthodoxy 
and its miraculous Christ, and yet 
retains for him a central and unique 
position in relation to humanity.” 
The first and foremost miraculous 
element in the Gospel of Mark is Jesus 
himself. The very headline of the 
Gospel is ‘The Beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God” (1:1). 
Some manuscripts omit “the Son of 
God,” but Pfleiderer is quite right in his 
contention that this Gospel means to 
prove Jesus to be the Son of God as 
truly as the Fourth Gospel does. Jesus 
is received thus and makes this claim. 
“Of the supernatural, other-worldly 
claims of Jesus of Nazareth there can 
be no question, and there would have 
been none, but for a small circle of 
pedants who were anxious to retain the 
name and privilege of Christian while 
rejecting every element that gave the 
Faith its power.’* This supernatural 
Christ is in Mark’s Gospel. The Spirit 
comes upon him as a dove at his baptism 
(1:10), the Father addresses him as his 
Son (1:11), the angels minister to him 
in his temptation (1:13), he is trans- 
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figured on the mountain and talks with 
Moses and ‘Elijah, and the Father again 
addresses him as his Son (9:2-7), he 
affirms to the High Priest that he is 
the Son of the Blessed (14:61 f.), he 
rises from the grave in proof of his 
claims to be the Son of God (16:6), 
and in the disputed close of the 
Gospel (16:9-20) there is additional 
proof of Christ’s resurrection and 
ascension. 

The miracles wrought by Jesus come 
in this atmosphere and have to be 
considered as natural expressions of the 
divine energy possessed by Jesus. It is 
idle to strip away the miracles and retain 
the teachings. The two are so inter- 
woven in Mark’s Gospel that nothing of 
real value would remain. We have to 
face therefore in this earliest of our 
Gospels precisely the same problem that 
confronts us in John’s Gospel, the 
credibility of the narratives with the 
miraculous element in them. It will 
not do to say that the age was credulous 
and that men were predisposed to accept 
Jesus as divine. The Gospels them- 
selves reveal precisely the opposite 
situation. Jesus wrought and taught 
in the midst of a keenly critical atmos- 
phere with all the ecclesiastical leaders 
hostile to him, and with his own disciples 
utterly unable to grasp the spiritual 
aspect of his mission and the promise of 
his own resurrection. They were so 
skeptical on this point that it required 
repeated manifestations to convince 
them of the reality of his resurrection. 
This is the great miracle of the Gospels, 
then, Jesus himself. Once credit the 
fact of his deity, the rest follows natu- 


* The New Testament in the Twentieth Century (1914), p. 21. 


2 Figgis, Civilization at the Cross-Roads, p. 146. 
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rally. And there is no other way to take 
Mark’s Gospel. 

It comes back at last to our idea of 
God. J. Wendland' argues that without 
a belief in miracles we cannot conceive of 
a real, living God. We may think of an 
absentee God, or of a pantheistic uni- 
verse, but not of a personal God who 
reigns in his world. The scientific 
objection to miracle has lost much of its 
force. The world is now seen to be, not 
static, but in a constant state of change. 
Theistic evolution “is not less but more 
favourable to the belief in miracles. It 
is not a finished machine, but a growing 
organism, that the world appears.’ 
One may or may not accept the theory 
of theistic evolution. Atheistic evolu- 
tion, of course, denies the existence of 
God and tries to explain everything in 
terms of materialism. But outside of 
Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe few 
modern scientists go to that extreme. 
Matthew Arnold’s dictum that miracles 
do not happen fails to satisfy scientists 
like Sir Oliver Lodge,’ who finds that 
life transcends while combining with 
and controlling physical forces. Even 
Huxley with his agnosticism refused to 
deny the possibility of miracles.4 “The 
root question or outstanding controversy 
between science and faith rests upon two 
distinct conceptions of the universe.’’s 
The one is that of a material universe 
absolutely sufficient in itself, and com- 
pletely furnished for its origination and 
career. The other is that of a physical 
universe, open to and dominated by a 


Miracles and Christianity. 


spiritual universe. We must make our 
choice, therefore, between these two 
conceptions before we come to the study 
of Mark’s Gospel. No one today talks 
about violation of the laws of nature by 
miracle. We ourselves overcome the 
law of gravity by climbing, and now by 
flying in the air, but the law of gravity 
operates all the time. We overcome it 
by force of will. Surely God has his 
own personal will at all times, and is 
himself superior to all the laws that he 
has laid down for his universe. 

Without further apology, therefore, 
we can come to Mark’s Gospel and note 
the miracles wrought by Jesus. They 
are usually given as eighteen, but it all 
depends on what we consider a miracle. 
We note the demoniac in the syna- 
gogue in Capernaum (1: 23-27), Peter’s 
mother-in-law (1:30), the leper (1:40- 
45), the paralytic (2:1-12), the man 
with a withered hand (3:1-6), stilling 
the tempest (4:35-41), the Gadarene 
demoniac (5:1-20), the woman with an 
issue of blood (5:25-34), raising of 
Jairus’ daughter (5: 21-24, 35-43), feed- 
ing the five thousand (6: 31-44), walking 
on the sea (4:45-52), the daughter of 
the Syro-Phoenician woman (7: 24-30), 
the deaf and dumb man (7:31-37), feed- 
ing the four thousand (8:1-9), the blind 
man at Bethsaida Julias (8:22-26), the 
deaf and dumb demoniac and epileptic 
(9:14-29), blind Bartimaeus (10:46-52), 
the withering of the fig tree (11: 12-14, 
20-25), and the cleansing of the temple 
(r1:15-18). There are nineteen in this 


Garvie, Miracles,” Hastings’ Volume Bible Dictionary. 
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_ list, which counts the cleansing of the 
temple as a miracle, as T. H. Wright 
does in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels (article ‘“ Miracles’). 
Leaving that out we have eighteen. 
But this list is by no means complete, 
for in Mark we have a number of 
general descriptions of a great many 
miracles wrought by Jesus. There is 
absolutely no means of telling how many 
miracles were performed by Jesus. 
They probably ran up into many 
thousands. “And he healed many that 
were sick with divers diseases, and cast 
out many demons” (1:34). “And he 
went into their synagogues throughout 
all Galilee, preaching and casting out 
demons”’ (1:39). “Lest they should 
throng him: for he had healed many; 
insomuch that as many as had plagues 
pressed upon him that they might touch 
him” (3:9f.). “And the scribes that 
came down from Jerusalem said, He 
hath Beelzebub, and, By the prince of 
the demons casteth he out the demons” 
(3:22). “And he could do there no 
mighty work, save that he laid his hands 
upon a few sick folk and healed them” 
(6:5). “And ran about that whole 
region and began to carry about on their 
beds those that were sick, where they 
heard he was. And wheresoever he 
entered, into villages, or into cities, or 
into the country, they laid the sick in the 
market-places, and besought him that 
they might touch if it were but the 
border of his garment: and as many as 
touched were made whole” (6:55 f.). 
One has only to let his imagination work 
a little to see the vast scale of this work 
of healing on the part of Jesus. One 
may note in passing also the work done 


Bruce, “Jesus,” Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
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by the apostles on this tour of Galilee: 
“And they cast out many demons and 
anointed with oil many that were sick 
and healed them” (6:13). If one will 
take out of Mark’s Gospel all the 
miracles wrought by Jesus and every 
mention of the miraculous or the super- 
natural, he will have only a mutilated 
fragment. Wright tries it for the first 
three chapters of Mark just to show 
what a bare skeleton is left. “In most 
of the reports the action of Jesus is so 
interwoven with unmistakably authentic 
words that the two elements cannot be 
separated.’* It is clear, therefore, that 
in Mark’s as in John’s Gospel (20: 30 f.) 
a selection has been made of represen- 
tative miracles without any idea of ex- 
haustiveness. 

The common division of Christ’s 
miracles is into miracles on nature, 
miracles on man, and miracles on the 
spirit world. But there is no sharp 
line of cleavage. “Nature” with Christ 
covers all realms. He is at home every- 
where. Human nature is a part of 
nature. The spirit world is also a part 
of God’s world. Jesus is as much at 
home in his mastery of wind and wave 
as in healing a blind man. He expels 
the demons with the same ease with 
which he makes the loaves and fishes 
multiply for the five thousand and then 
for the four thousand. He walks on 
the sea and withers the fig tree at a word. 
He raises the dead and attacks with 
uniform success all sorts of diseases. 
We get a very little way in under- 
standing Christ’s power by any analysis 
of the kind of miracles wrought. Some 
were miracles of creative power, some 
of Providence. Some were miracles of 
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personal faith, some of intercession, 
some of compassion, as those on the 
sabbath day and raising the dead. 

It is easier for modern men to under- 
stand some of Christ’s cures than others. 
The cases of nervous disorder are now 
better understood because we know 
more about the influence of the mind on 
the body than we once did. But if 
these cures seem to us more credible than 
was once the case, we are not logically 
justified in repudiating the rest, as 
Harnack does, who will not believe that 
“a stormy sea was stilled by a word.” 
The rather we should be constrained to 
believe what we cannot explain, since so 
much has become plainer. The Duke 
of Argyll? pertinently suggests that God 
has laws unknown to us. They operate 
regardless of our ignorance of them. 
Instance electricity, the atom, radium, 
and other discoveries that are revolu- 
tionary to us. 

We must always remember that the 
miracles of Jesus did not seem miraculous 
or unusual to him. The most real thing 
in his earthly life was his fellowship with 
his Father. The Fourth Gospel makes 
this perfectly plain (cf. John, chap. 5), 
but it comes out in Mark’s Gospel also 
(1:1, 35; 9:7; 13:32). Jesus is here 
seen as a citizen of two worlds. He is 
the Son of man and the Son of God. He 
approaches human sin and sickness with 
the heart of the Beloved Physician that 
he is, but with the skill and power of 
the Father whose Son he is. He is thus 
able to make an unerring diagnosis and 
to touch the springs of life to drive away 
the germs of disease. We are fearfully 
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and wonderfully made, and Jesus releases 
in men the forces of life that win the 
victory in the wonderful fight going on 
in all of us for life or death. The 
miracles of Jesus are consonant with his 
loving heart of pity and tenderness. 
“Tf it be a revelation of grace, the 
miracles also must be gracious.” 

So then we must not draw a line 
between miracle and fact. A hundred 
years ago the aeroplane would have 
seemed a miracle. A railroad train in 
Gaul would have frightened Julius 
Caesar and his legions. “A miracle is 
on one side of it not a fact of this world, 
but of the invisible world.” But it 
becomes a part of this world when it has 
taken place. A fact is a fact whether 
we comprehend it or not. Hume 
thought that he had disposed of miracles 
by saying that they could not be proved. 
But men do the most astounding things. 
An engineer proved conclusively that a 
steamship could never cross the Atlantic 
Ocean, because it could not carry coal 
enough to get across. But the steam- 
ship went on across all the same. 
Nothing is impossible with God, nothing 
that is worth while, that is good, that 
appeals to God’s heart. He has the 
power to do what he wills to do. That 
is the end of the whole matter. 

Sanday‘ considers it proved “that 
miracles were really performed by 
Christ,” but holds that our problem 
today is “the difficulty of exactly cor- 
relating and harmonizing the ideas of 
the twentieth century with those of the 
first.” That is undoubtedly true, but 
the solution may not be quite what 


2 Bruce, The Miraculous Element in the Gospels, p. 290. 
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Sanday suggests. ‘We may lay it down 
as most probable that there is some- 
where in the nature of things a possible 
adjustment of the facts historically 
verified with a reasonably interpreted 
_ philosophy of nature.” Possibly so, for 
this is a cautious statement according to 
Sanday’s habit. But we maintain that 
the credibility of the miracles of Jesus 
does not depend upon our being able to 
square them with the current philosophy 
of nature which we may hold, a con- 
stantly changing theory. But Sanday 
is wholly correct in his view that “the 
key to miracle” lies in the personality 
of God. If there are latent possibilities 
in man, who can say what God can or 
cannot do? If Christ is both God and 
man, we cannot properly deny to him 
the power of God. 

The miracles of Jesus will continue 
to be attacked, as by Thompson,’ but 
there are modern defenders, like Illing- 


* Miracles in the New Testament, 1911. 
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worth? and Ballard,’ who know how to 
interpret modern thought in harmony 
with the law and will of God. It is 
true that today more emphasis is laid 
upon the spiritual and ethical content of 
the Gospels than upon the miracles and 
the supernatural attestation of the 
message.‘ But it is not true that we can 
give up the miraculous element in Mark 
or any of the Gospels and have anything 
left that is worth while. We should 
have mere scraps of narrative with 
disjointed sayings, and a purely human 
Jesus who was one of the most mistaken 
of men; a teacher full of hallucinations 
about himself; a miracle-monger like 
Simon Magus, not the Wonder-Worker 
of Mark’s Gospel; a disappointed and 
misguided leader of a forlorn hope, not 
the Savior of the world who gave his 
life a ransom for many (Mark 10:45); a 
teacher out of touch with modern life, not 
the star of hope for a sin-stricken race. 


3 Miracles of Unbelief, 1904. 
4G. A. Gordon, Religion and Miracle, 1909. 
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Has the Clergy Failed in 
Leadership? 

A remarkable article from the pen of 
Rev. J. H. Odell, which appeared in the 
February number of the Adlantic Monthly 
under the title “Peter Sat by the Fire and 
Warmed Himself,” has caused considerable 
stir among the churchmen of America. Mr. 
Odell asks, Where was the spiritual leader- 
ship of America during the thirty-two 
months when Europe and Asia were passing 
through the early Gehenna of war? What 
prelate or bishop or ecclesiastical dignitary 
undertook the work of spiritual interpre- 
tation? What convocation, or conference, 
or assembly spoke convincingly to the 
national conscience? Altar and pulpit were 
silent. Such silence cannot be excused on 
the basis of the President’s plea for neu- 
trality. Since when and on whose author- 
ity have prophets and apostles surrendered 
their spiritual function of interpretation into 
the keeping of rulers and cabinets? The 
case for the clergy is made worse when one 
realizes that the conscience of America has 
been educated to the real meaning of the 
world-tragedy by laymen—novelists, artists, 
soldiers—while the ordained leaders stood 
idly aside. Still worse, the clergy knew the 
facts with regard to the German mind; 
knew where German thought had placed 
the old sacred things of Christianity; knew 
the attitude of the German spiritual leaders 
to the state and to mankind; yet they were 
silent. The very fact that the clergy of 
Germany had capitulated as slaves of the 
Kaiser’and had given up the old glory of 
spiritual heroism in the name of righteous- 
ness should have stirred America’s spiritual 
leaders. ‘The preachers of America who 
had all the facts on their library shelves and 
in current periodic literature never uttered 
an indictment loud enough to cause the male 
members of their churches to foozle a drive 


in their Sunday morning foursome at the 
Country Club.” 

Jesus Christ was of a different stamp. 
One wonders whether the ministry has ever 
studied the life of Jesus of Nazareth. He 
took, in the teeth of his people’s hopes, 
the path which led todeath. He struck the 
pride of his people in the face and cut the 
underpinning from beneath their popu- 
lar philosophy. No one has outranked 
him in manhood, heroism, fortitude. Con- 
fronted with anything which destroyed 
human rights the kindly smile died from his 
face and the cloud of awful anger gathered 
on his brow. 


Would Jesus of Nazareth have been neutral 
in word and thought while Germany was raping 
Belgium, distributing typhus germs throughout 
Siberia, instigating and guiding Turkey in the 
slaughter of the Armenians, tearing up treaties 
and rending international law, assassinating 
Edith Cavell and Captain Fryatt, shielding 
its soldiers during the Piave fighting with the 
bodies of Italian women, sinking hospital ships, 
and acting generally on all the highways of the 
world like a carefully organized band of 
demented fiends? 


If not, then why was the modern ministry 
so scrupulously neutral, so benignly dumb ? 
In spite of a few scattered voices it must 
be solemnly stated that the vastest of the 
world’s tragedies came and the church was 
not its interpreter. 

When America did awake, it was not 
the church, but the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which came forward to serve 
as the social, moral, and spiritual guide 
and guardian of the soldiers. In spite of all, 
there are ministers everywhere still building 
denominational fences as though the war 
had not changed everything. ‘Though the 
whole world be in the crucible and every 
institution on the earth be in the melting-pot, 
yet the Christian church must be permitted 
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to jog along, doing as it has always done, 
feeling as it has always felt, and enjoying the 
dignity and reverence it has always claimed.” 
But laymen are awake. They see now that 
only essentials count. They are demanding 
an immediate spiritual interpretation of 

the present awful world-drama. Spiritual 
meanings throb in modern world-events. 
Cannot the clergy read them for the people ? 
Spiritual opportunities such as those of 
today come but rarely in the life of the race. 
If the ministry cannot lead now, what place 
can it expect to hold in the new world that 
will follow the war? 

Out of a flood of replies, some bitter, but 
many enthusiastic in approval, the April 
number of the Aélantic Monthly carries the 
reply of Reverend George Parkin Atwater 
under the title, “Peter Stood and Warmed 
Himself.” He feels that neutrality, pacifi- 
cism, complacency, denominationalism, and 
the German theories in theology and state- 
craft deserve the castigation given them. 
But a defense may be made of the modern 
American clergy. Theirs is no easy task 
amid the feverish soap-box oratory and 
the popular turmoil of today. These 
men are not fiery-tongued orators saturated 
with the wisdom of the ages and com- 
manding vast assemblages; neither are they 
luxurious and isolated devotees of idle reflec- 
tion. They are hard-working, underpaid, 
long-suffering plodders living lives of sacri- 
fice in every corner of the land. They do 
their duty humbly and quietly. They 
have no adequate way of reaching the public, 
for people will not come to their churches 
and the newspapers prefer a prize fight to 
religion. Yet they are a vast influence. 


As a matter of fact it is the church, not the. 


home, which gives the rising generation 
what moral education it has. It-has not 
been the example of the worldlings which has 
inspired the flower of the nation to offer 
itself for service overseas; that was the work 
of the churches and the clergy. “The 
church boys went to war at the call. It 
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was not our Christian young manhood that 
was lashed into war with the draft.” 

The church has spoken in deeds. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Red Cross are really the church at 
work. If they did not exist they would 
have to be created as the instruments by 
which a united church might serve its sol- 
diers. Moreover, the complete representa- 
tive of the American church in France is 
the United States Army overseas. Our 
Army is preaching the sermon of the Ameri- 
can church to Germany. If the church 
had opposed war or had sat by the fire 
warming itself, the nation could not have 
put an army overseas without draft riots. 
The church prepared the people. No power 
on earth could have silenced the thousands 
of voices that arose from Christian pulpits. 
“The clergy and the church of our nation 
spoke and spoke with power. Hot, flaying, 
excoriating, scarifying words of righteous 
indignation and anger have been poured 
out from our pulpits.” The clergy spoke 
plainly. Noone man, however pre-eminent, 
could have produced the smallest fraction of 
the result that the thousands of clergy pro- 
duced in so interpreting the deeper issues 
of the war. Conventions also have spoken. 
Both in deeds and words the church has 
shown that she stands on the side of right 
against wrong and in a war to victory. 

After his defense Dr. Atwater strikes a 
new note of deep seriousness: 

Today the duty of the church is slowly 
getting a different emphasis. The church must 
and will set its face against the moral iniquity, 
the utterly unpardonable desertion of its cause, 
of concluding a peace based on any other con- 
sideration than the complete mastery and dissi- 
pation of every evil organization or movement 


_ of government which has shown itself to be the 


cruel and heartless foe of humanity. Better 
that every man in America should go to the 
plains and farms to wrest a living from the soil, 
better that every woman should turn again the 
spinning-wheel and churn, better that every 
vestige of our material civilization be swept 
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away than that we should compromise the issue 
between righteousness and evil. Now is the 
time for the church to awaken to its new peril 
of bankruptcy and demolition unless it begins 
at once to speak, as it has spoken for war, for 
the complete and final and overwhelming vic- 
tory for righteousness which alone will save 
mankind from a moral decay more fatal than 
death. 


The Christian Doctrine of War 


The foregoing theme is the subject of a 
lengthy essay in the January number of 
the Princeton Theological Review by Pro- 
fessor William Brenton Greene, Jr. Over 
against the contention that the continuance 
of war proves the failure of Christian ethics 
he argues that Christianity makes no claim 
as to the cessation of war. Christianity and 
war are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 
The powerlessness of Christian ethics has 
not been established by the war, for Chris- 
tianity makes no claim for her ethics apart 
from the supernatural religion of the divine 
Christ from which the ethics have been 
divorced. 

Moreover, war has in itself a moral 
effect when carried on as a means of obtain- 
ing or maintaining justice. Defensive war 
emphasizes the unique worth of the spiritual. 
It teaches us to sacrifice wealth, health, 
comfort, family, even life, for the right. 
Hence they misconceive the attitude of 
Christian ethics who teach that it is never 
right to go to war. 


Individual and National Ethics 


The New Republic for March 23 has an 
article from the pen of Professor John Dewey 
entitled “Morals and the Conduct of States,” 
in which he sets forth the cause of the sepa- 
ration of private and public morals and 
points out the consequences of an assimila- 
tion of national and private codes to each 
other. The lamentation over the gulf 
which separates the morality of the good 
individual and the ethics of nations overlooks 
the fact that morals are relative to social 


organization. Individuals have to be moral 
because they can. They can be because 
they are partakers in modes of associated life 
which confer powers and impose responsi- 
bilities. States are non-moral in their 
activities because of the absence of an inclu- 
sive society which defines and establishes 
rights. 

Until nations are bound together by the 
law of a social order there cannot be any 
truly moral obligations existing among them. 
It might be a source of weakness to any one 
nation which should attempt to order its 
relations to others in genuinely moral terms 
before the higher social order was achieved. 
All protests, all sentimental vituperations of 
the wickedness of war, all demands for 
higher national morality are empty unless 
one is willing to fight for the establishment 
of a social organization which will make 
moral responsibilities and regulations a 
fact. 

We are still incredibly subjectivistic in 
our moral ideas. If only there were a gen- 
eral recognition of the dependence of moral 
control upon social order all of the senti- 
ment and well-wishing opinion that is now 
wasted would be utilized to establish a defi- 
nitely organized federation of nations, not 
merely that certain moral obligations might 
be.enforced, but also that a variety of new 
obligations might come into existence. The 
task of the league of nations is, not merely 
to make war more difficult, but to care for 
the economic and social needs which are 
now at the mercy of chance and at the ambi- 
tion of individual states. Warlikeness is 
not the cause of war; a clash of interests 
due to the lack of organization is the cause. 
A supernational organization which over- 
sees, obviates, and adjusts the clashes will 
focus moral energies now scattered and 
make operative moral ideas now futile. It 
will align the moral code of state behavior 
with the best which obtains as to personal 
conduct. More than that, it will generalize 
that secularization or humanization of 


morals which is now so halting and vagrant 
that it leads many persons to escape super- 
naturalism only to land in a half-suppressed 
skepticism as to the possibility of any intelli- 
gent and objective morals, anything beyond 
social convention or personal taste: 

But it must be fought for. In just the 
degree in which the American conception 
of the war gains force and this war becomes 
a war for a new type of social organization 
it will be a war of compelling moral import. 


A Retrospect and an Anticipation 


Under the above title, Richard Roberts 
makes a survey of the period, 1517-1917, in 
the January Hibbert Journal. The Prot- 
estant Reformation was pre-eminently a 
revival of religion—it affirmed a spiritual 
principle which reached the springs of life 
and which has since determined the course 
of human affairs in other spheres than the 
religious. First appearing as a religious fact 
and a religious power it grew into a fact 
and a power over the whole life of man. 
The essential history of the modern world 
is the history of the fortunes of this principle 
of individualism in its application to human 
affairs. 

In his lectures on the Turks, Newman 
argued that civilization passes through three 
stages—the age of faith, the age of analysis 
and scepticism, the age of materialism. 
Edward Carpenter has pointed out that no 
civilization has passed through the last 
stage; when this stage is reached dissolution 
and relapse to barbarism follow. ‘Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 
Mr. Roberts sees these stages in the post- 
Reformation world. First came the enthusi- 
asm of the age of the new freedom. Then 
the criticism of English Deists, German 
Rationalists, and French Encyclopedists so 
discredited the religious synthesis that even 
the eighteenth-century evangelical revival 
could not stop the passage from skepticism 
to the age of materialism. “It is the tritest 
of commonplaces to call the nineteenth 
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century the age of materialism.” So the 
modern world has run through Newman’s 
three stages—may the present inferno of 
desolation and anguish be the tragic finale 
of a civilization ? 

Mr. Roberts feels that hope lies in 
another strand of the Reformation principle. 
With the Puritan resistence to the state- 
imposed religious practices began the strug- 
gle for modern political freedom. The 
struggle for religious liberty thus became a 
struggle for political liberty—so at length 
entered the era of democracy. “The 
reformation abolished the vested interests 
of the religious caste; the French revolu- 
tion abolished the vested interests of the 
political caste; the next step will be the 
abolition of the vested interests of an 
economic caste—the plutocracy, the money 
power.” The coming revolution is the 
affirmation of liberty as against privilege 
resting upon property. The age that is 
passing has been great and memorable in 
the achievement of freedom; perhaps its 
death-agonies are the birth-pangs of another 
principle of life without which freedom neve: 
can be perfect. The banner of the old order 
bore the word “Freedom”; the banner of 
the new will have the legend “Freedom and 
Fellowship.” “And perhaps the church 
may be redeemed by the gift of a new 
prophetic word—a new evangelism which 
will call men to bind their brethren to them- 
selves in a living comradeship.” 


Efficient Democracy 


The demand is becoming insistent that 
we shall understand the meaning of democ- 
racy. In the March number of the Scien- 
tific Monthly Professor A. H. Wright has an 
article entitled “Scientific Criteria for 
Efficient Democratic Institutions” in which 
he answers the questions: What is the aim 
of democratic government? How may it 
escape the dangers due to conditions bred of 
its chiefest virtues? How may it, in a social 
order as yet imperfectly understood, find 
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the knowledge and method necessary for 
the formulation and prosecution of social 
policies vital to its continued existence ? 

For America the first question is answered 
by saying that the maximum possible of 
personal liberty and individual opportunity 
constitutes the aim and justification of our 
political life. Hence the material and social 
resources must be developed to the full. 
Our present political institutions do not 
satisfy this ideal requirement. Can the 
social scientist show the way? He is. not 
yet sure of his standards; but for him a 
more difficult problem is that he is faced 
by the power of the professional politician. 
Accompanying the remarkable material 
progress of the last fifty years there has 
been a steady deterioration of government 
in quality and in power. A political stock- 
taking would show the national government 
restricted in power as is no other great 
government because based on a constitu- 
tional system constructed in apprehension 
of rather than in confidence in democratic 
institutions. The entire system is managed 
by party leaders who must placate support- 
ing interests and who rarely venture upon 
disinterested public service. Legislation 
and administration reflect class demands. 
Governments thus become mere prizes of 
power and their results, spoils, concessions, 
or compromises. 

What can be done? How can a democ- 
tacy be persuaded to change its habits? 
Mr. Wright suggests: Since the professional 
politician finds the ease with which the 
franchise may be secured to be his mainstay, 
the franchise ought to be limited to those 
who undergo a preliminary training, who 
pass a psychological test and who, at 
registration, show a knowledge of issues and 
platforms involved. Furthermore, leaders 
should be trained in universities with the 
express purpose of entering local politics. 
The method of introducing bills in the legis- 
lature should be changed so as to give the 
program of the executive right of way. 
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Finally, constitutional changes should be 
made in a different way. Periodically the 
whole social and economic structure of the 
governmental area should be examined and 
then a governmental organization framed 
in the light of this information for the realiza- 
tion of democratic aims without regard to 
the framework of the past. “If throughout 
our operation of political institutions we 
advance patiently to the acceptance of the 
experimental attitude and the method of 
social diagnosis as our basis of action de- 
mocracy may presently be safe for scientific 
standards.” 


The League of Nations 


That the League of Nations idea is 
being taken seriously is evidenced by the 
amount of discussion given to it in the lead- 
ing journals. The Contemporary Review for 
January carries an article from Lord Par- 
moor on the subject. He thinks the time 
has come when the whole question involved 
in the phrase “the League of Nations” 
should be carefully studied in a sympathetic 
spirit. The main argument of its advocates 
is that it will give permanency to the coming 
peace, at any rate that it will be a sub- 
stantial safeguard against the outbreak of 
aggressive warfare and protect the innocent 
party against the wrongdoer. It is neces- 
sary to insist however that the central 
powers be included in the league and that 
an effective sanction be established against 
war. An effective sanction implies the 
possibility of an ultimate resort to force. 
Hence a preliminary should be disarma- 
ment, for the power of each member of 
the league should not be so constituted as 
to menace the power of the whole co- 
partnership or to make necessary the main- 
tenance of an excessively large league 
force. In addition to disarmament there 
must be established, not an arbitration 
tribunal, but a permanent international 
court, judicial in character, and free from 
all suspicion of partiality. The Supreme 
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Court of the United States or the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England 
suggests the type. 

The decision of the international court 
would have to be backed by an adequate 
sanction. A court whose orders could not 
be enforced would lose its authority and 
sink into insignificance. Two methods of 
sanction have been suggested—the sanction 
of industrial boycott and the sanction of 
armed force. In the Conference of the 
League of Nations held in 1916 in the United 
States the order of procedure against a 
sinning nation was laid down as first by 
the economic boycott and then by military 
force. The League of Nations is a serious 
and sane solution for the world’s ill, and steps 
should be taken to formulate its organiza- 
tion on an effective basis. 


Fact versus Dogma 


Sir Oliver Lodge is bewildered by the 
fact that Christian orthodoxy continues to 
refuse to listen to the arguments and to use 


the findings of the field of psychical research. 
Under the foregoing caption he makes a 
plaintive appeal to the church in the January 
number of the Nineteenth Century and After. 
Of course the church has on the whole 
opposed discovery. Yet Christian faith 
cannot be kept immune from the influence of 
scientific investigation. It opposed astron- 
omy and geology but was forced to yield. 
Is the modern church determined always 
to maintain this attitude and give way only 
when the forward drive of lay opinion is too 
strong ? 

He thinks the facts of psychical research 
ought to be welcomed by the church. Yet 
clerical objection is made against medium- 
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ship; it is called necromancy. One would 
have thought that Christianity, by diverting 
attention from the discarded body and 
concentrating more on the risen soul, would 
have justified and vivified a belief that the 
living and the departed were still all one 
family and all equally servants of a God to 
whom death and time were as nothing 
compared with life and absolute being. 
Therefore we might have supposed that 
Christianity would prepare our minds for 
intercourse with the departed. But modern 
churchmen limit spiritual intercourse to the 
distant past and treat the dead as for prac- 
tical purposes nonexistent. They say Jesus 
would have condemned mediumship as 
necromancy. But do they not claim that 
Jesus really brought back the spirit of the 
boy at Nain? And what of Lazarus? 
Never in our rudimentary dealings with the 
dead do we think for a moment of the resus- 
citation of a corpse. The communion with 
the dead on the Mount of Transfiguration 
is nearer to the phenomena of modern 
mediumship. To believe in mediumship 
today makes belief in these old records 
possible. Mediumship, moreover, brings 
great comfort to many sorrowing ones. 
Will the church continue to denounce and 
oppose it? “If they persist in doing so, 
it will be at the peril not of themselves but 
of the church they hold dear. If the church 
truly has the privilege of a permanently 
guiding Divine Spirit it surely ought to be 
ready to receive new revelations of Divine 
truth.” Christians who believe the records 
of the Bible cannot condemn spiritistic 
phenomena. Why cannot the church, with 
its marvelous possibilities, meet the facts of 
psychical research with a welcome ? 


THE CHURCH AND.THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Encouraging Signs in Mexico 


There has been much bloodshed and suf- 
fering in Mexico in recent years. Out of 
this remarkable results have issued. The 
Missionary Review of the World, March, 
speaks on this matter. First, there is a 
great desire among Mexicans to hear the 
evangelical message. The old Romanized 
Christianity has opposed progress and edu- 
cation. In fact, the revolution came about 
because of religious as well as economic 
abuses. The leaders of the new régime do 
not look with hope or favor upon the old 
order. They realize the need of a dynamic 
from some source that can effect national 
transformation. They are wondering and 
inquiring whether Protesiantism can supply 
this dynamic. Also the common people 
have been shocked into a new spirit of open- 
mindedness and everywhere seek to hear the 
gospel. Ministers and workers are over- 
pressed with insistent calls. 

Another striking aspect is the develop- 
ment of autonomy among the Mexican 
churches. Conditions during the revolution 
have enforced the absence of foreign mis- 
sionaries much of the time. The burden of 
leadership, financial and spiritual, has been 
upon the Mexicans. They have met this 
responsibility in a remarkable way. The 
needs of the times forced upon the denomina- 
tions a closer fellowship, and it is interesting 
to learn that some time ago at their national 
convention they appointed a committee to 
study the question of one united evangelical 
church in Mexico. Emphasis on the service 
side of the gospel is another result. ‘Evan- 
gelicals, of whom many are prominent 
workers in the new political program of 
their country, are now realizing that religion 
should contribute to the practical solution 
of all the many social, moral, and educa- 
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tional problems involved in the difficult 
period of reconstruction now being faced.” 
There is furthermore a comprehensive plan 
of co-operation among the mission boards. 
Under this plan developments have been 
surprisingly favorable. Territorial adjust- 
ments have been made which prevent 
unnecessary overlapping of work. The 
Union Theological Seminary, Mexico City, 
was opened last May. It is supported by 
seven mission boards: two Methodist, two 
Presbyterian, the Congregationalists, Dis- 
ciples, and Friends. The first five students 
applying for entrance there were members 
of five different communions. A committee 
on co-operation in Mexico, representing all 
the denominations, has been appointed to 
study the whole program of the Mexican ~ 
Evangelical Church and to work with the 
general committee on co-operation in Latin 
America in carrying out co-operative plans. 
“When it is remembered that before the rev- 
olution there was not a single co-operative 
missionary enterprise in Mexico, no division 
of territory, and no committee to foster 
interdenominational work, it will be seen 
that remarkable progress has been made.” 


The Printed Page 


In the Moslem World, April, the editor, 
Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D., discusses the 
printed page as a factor in missionary prog- 
ress. He would not make it a substitute 
for the living voice, but he insists that its 
power as an evangelistic agency has never 
been realized. In this form the message is 
often more persuasive, more permanent, 
and reaches a larger audience than that 
spoken by human lips. It is the ubiquitous 
missionary, often entering closed lands and 
penetrating into the most secluded villages. 
“In many lands the post-office has become 


an evangelistic agency. It carries Christian 
literature unobtrusively into the homes of 
all classes, and those who have tried this 
method are enthusiastic regarding its effect- 
iveness and comparative economy.” Editor 
Zwemer emphasizes especially the work of 
the American Christian Literature Society 
for Moslems, which for a number of years has 
co-operated closely with the Nile Mission 
Press in the preparation and circulation of 
Christian literature. In testimony of the 
power of the printed page we need but know 
that “nearly all the enquirers in Moslem 
lands have first been led to Christ by means 
of a book or tract.” There is yet an impor- 
tant function for colporteurs and tract dis- 
tributors. It is a method of approach open 
to all, and if it is followed with sympathy it 
is everywhere welcomed. 

We need prayer that new writers may be 
raised up of God, that funds and leisure may be 
found to make present workers more effective; 
that the message of the printed page may be 
a tongue of fire, that all that is written may be 
founded on first-hand Oriental experience, not 
on translations of incidents and stories from the 
West. Above all, we need to hold before us the 
real aim of Christian literature: it is to quicken 
hearts and build up character. There has been 
enough literature of the controversial ” 
destructively critical of Islam. 


The new era calls for a new program. 


A Modern Mission 


The editor of the New East, February, 
expresses some views of a modern mission. 
He says that the basis of an efficient modern 
mission is first of all thorough evangelism. 
But in this there is only a potential force as 
far as this life is concerned. There must be 
training and education. Experienced work- 
ers on the field know that thousands are 
arrested in spiritual, moral, and mental 
growth simply because the missionary sys- 
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tem of education did not influence them in 
the right way at the right time. For this 
reason a modern and really efficient mission 
must be a broader work than simply church 
work or ordinary mission-school work. The 
scholastic training of the old days is not 
sufficient now. A modern mission must 
study the social and industrial conditions 
of its own field and engage the best-trained 
men and women to develop technical and 
normal schools, using as the basis for their 
work the natural products and materials of 
their own district. 


A War-Time Program for Local 
Churches 


All of the churches are now doing some 
kind of ‘war service, but because of lack of 
standardization of program the service is 
not as uniform or as effective as it should be. 
Much of the work has been done without 
careful thought or planning. Men and 
Missions, March, has something to say on 
this subject: “‘The natural consequence is 
that the churches have not rendered the 
efficient service, the co-operative labor, of 
which they are capable. There has been 
duplication of effort, and there has been 
waste.” Following this statement the edi- 
tor directs attention to a source that was 
designed to straighten out this tangle, 
namely, the General War-Time Commission 
of the Churches. It has issued a pamphlet 
containing a complete program for the 
guidance of local churches in their war work. 
It is designed for churches that are distant 
from training camps. The program deals 
in all possible ways in which different- 
circumstanced churches can organize and 
supervise the best kind of war work. The 
pamphlet may be had of the Federal 
Cauncil of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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The Religion of a Child under Four 


In the Graded Sunday School Magazine, 
April, G. Walter Fiske discusses the subject 
indicated above. He recognizes that many 
insist that a child under four cannot be 
religious and that we should not try to make 
him so. Certainly he cannot be religious 
as an adult is religious, and to attempt to 
force upon him the religion of his father is 
to sin against the child. For this very 
reason wise Christian parents hesitate to 
place their little children in Sunday school 
until they make certain that the teacher 
knows the difference between the religion of 
the child and the religion of mature people. 
It is not at all necessary to regard the child 
as a pagan in his early years. During this 
period, even if he is not actually religious, he 
is getting his religious foundations. There- 
fore there should be great caution to avoid 
giving the child false ideas of God and of 
life. Things that are artificial, insincere, or 
unnatural to the child’s consciousness should 
be shunned, while we gently but intelligently 
guide the ripening of instincts and the un- 
folding of the heart toward God and duty. 
But the child’s early religious education 
includes vastly more than the definite teach- 
ing or imparting of religion. “It may well 
include all the significant beginnings of 
social life and of personal efficiency.” Many 
simple human things are fundamental to the 
natural religious experience of the child. 


The study of heredity makes it clear that moral. 


character and a Christian conscience do not 
come to a child by organic inheritance any more 
than language does. They are all a part of his 
social inheritance. That is, he must be taught 
them. He must learn them by precept and 
example and develop them through prac- 
tice; and a vast amount of these early begin- 
nings occur within the first three years of life. 
In those three miraculous years of baby- 
hood the child grows more rapidly and more 
wonderfully, in every phase of his being, than 
at any other period of his life. 
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Many things go into the great life-founda- 
tion of these very early years, such as the 
training of hand and eye and ear to act 
co-operatively, the beginning of deftness and 
skill through general muscular co-ordination, 
the discriminating use of the uprushing 
instincts which so easily die by neglect or 
become habits, the right direction of play 
hunger so that through self-expression it 
becomes the great revealer and discoverer 
of life’s joys and powers. “To have a hand 
in the guidance of the miracle of early life 
is the royal privilege of parents and teach- 
ers of the little child. The future of the 
church, the state, the race, depends on their 
devoted faithfulness to the interests of 
childhood.” 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Re- 
ligious Education Association 


A small group conference converted to a 
successful, impressive convention; that was 
the effect of the theme “Organizing the 
Community” at the Fifteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion. Under war conditions it was deemed 
best to call this meeting at Hotel McAlpine, 
New York, on March 5 and 6, and to plan 
for a specialized conference; but the repu- 
tation of the participants and the vital 
importance of the theme attracted large 
numbers to this meeting. The papers dis- 
cussed “The Basis of World Brotherhood,” 
“The Methods of Training in Brotherhood,” 
“The Forms of Community Organization,” 
“The Functions of Community Factors,” 
“Types of Community Leadership,” “‘Edu- 
cational Work in Special Communities.’’ 
“The Declaration of Principles” made a 
strong statement as to the relations of the 
community to education in democracy. It 
affirmed: 

Democracy and religion can be and ought to 
be two aspects of one and the same life... .. 
To reveal God aright and to fulfil its function 


in human life religion must become more moral 
and more democratic. The world-community 
can believe in no merely tribal or national God, 
with favorite children whose battles he fights, 
whose ambition he coddles, and to whom alone 
he grants glimpses of his will, not in a merely 
sovereign, autocratic God, who exploits men 
without feeling for their misery or regard for 
i i The supreme bond of the 
world will be a God of right and justice, who owns 
all men as his children and who steadfastly seeks 
with them and through them the common good. 
Dr. S. A. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, was elected president 
for the current year. The general secretary 
reported an increase in membership during 
this year of war distraction, and sufficient 
funds in hand to pay all bills. 


Seminaries Readjusting Their 
Courses 


A conference of representatives of seven 
Baptist theological seminaries was held in 
Boston on March 12 and 13. This meeting 
was convened in response to the invitation 
of President George E. Horr, of Newton, 
referred to in the March issue of the Biblical 
World. The Congregationalist and Advance, 
March 28, makes mention of this conference, 
the purpose of which was to consider the 
essential preparation for the inevitable 
social reconstruction that must follow the 
war. There were in attendance also repre- 
sentatives from nearby seminaries of other 
denominations. 

The “Indispensable Minimum” was ably 
analyzed by Professor Gerald Birney Smith, of 
the University of Chicago, who concluded that 
the war was a social revolution, that the triumph 
of democracy was now the chief concern of the 
church, and that all theological training should 
be to that end. The non-college man had his 
rights upheld by President Evans, of Crozer. 
The value of laboratory and clinical practice 
for the prospective minister was emphasized by 
Professor Alton, of Colgate, and Dean Farmer, 
of McMaster. The central place of soul- 
winning was urged by Professor English, of 
Newton, while Professor Robins, of Rochester, 
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gave new insight into the possibilities of religious 
education, while he pleaded for a proper con- 
ception of the teaching function of the ministry. 


The Jewish University in Jerusalem 


At the late historic Conference of the 
English Zionist Federation a very significant 
thing occurred, viz., the public announce- 
ment by Dr. Weizmann of the purchase 
of a site for the future Jewish University of 
Jerusalem. The need and possibility of 
such an institution was called to the atten- 
tion of Sir John Gray Hill in July, 1913. 
On what proved to be his last visit to Jeru- 
salem he came in touch with leaders of the 
Jewish National Movement in Palestine, 
and the basis of the negotiations was then 
laid which ultimately led to a successful 
conclusion. The American Hebrew, March 
29, discusses this new undertaking. 

Immediately after the deliverance of 
Jerusalem, the negotiations, which had been 
interrupted, were resumed. 

Within sound of the guns, Jewry asks His 
Majesty’s government to permit “full investi- 
gation into the feasibility of the scheme for 
founding a Jewish University in Palestine, and, 
should military and political exigencies permit, 
to take steps for the initial undertaking.” 


There are many purposes which the 


university is intended to serve. First, the 
restoration of the country to its normal life. 
To this end Palestine will’ need doctors, 
engineers, architects, biologists, chemists, 
botanists, and geologisits. Secondly, the 
work to be achieved by the university for the 
inhabitants of the Jewish national home has 
to be considered. Its part will be all- 
important. It will be both the reflect- 
ive and the directive force in the Jewish 
national life—bridging the various ele- 
ments and co-ordinating the various 
kindred institutions. Thirdly, the univer- 
sity with its press and extension system, 
“radiating its light and attracting its force 
from a Jewish environment,” can revitalize 
Jewry the world over. Fourthly, in its 


effect upon the other nations of the world, 
this university “will be the center of Jewish 
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humanism, which unites Jewry in fellowship 
with the free people of the world.” 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Cost of Saving Men 


Joseph H. Odell discusses this in the 
Continent of January 31. He says that up 
to a certain point Christianity is something 
for which to be both proud and grateful. 
After amplifying this statement he con- 
cludes, “Christianity has penetrated and 
glorified all the common experiences of 
human life. Stripped of the sentiment, the 
idealism, and the charming traditions of the 
faith, life would be a coarse and brutal affair 
and society would probably fall back into 
barbaric chaos.” We recognize this and are 
grateful, but here we stop. To go further 
would cost financially and economically. 
To apply the principles of Christ in all realms 
of life would be too exacting and expensive. 
To cure the current grave evils would 
require too much effort, and would create 
too much disturbance. We do not wish 
to cause any trouble, therefore instead of 
curing or killing these evils, we bind them 
with chains, limit them by law, protect 
ourselves against the extremes of their bad 
effects. Thus we tolerate saloons, rotten 
tenements, political corruption and such 
like, and conclude that after all Christianity 
is rather a merciless thing when put into 
practice. 

The writer says further 


The issue must be faced. Christianity 
stands for humanity, and we are always being 
brought to the sharp alternative: men ormoney. 
It costs heavily in cold cash to put safety devices 
into factories and mills, to abolish grade cross- 
ings, to give shop girls a half holiday once a 
week, to keep children out of the labor market, 
to establish parks and playgrounds in our tuber- 
culosis centers. So long as Christ floats about 
us as incense and speaks to us in the soft cadence 
of chant and litany and appeals to us in stained 
glass and oriental imagery, he is welcome, thrice 
welcome; but the moment he obtrudes upon the 
conduct of our business, or forces himself upon 


our annual balance sheet, or looks over our 
shoulders when we are calculating percentages 
upon our investments, he becomes a menace to 
our established order, and with grave courtesy, 
even with a sigh that marks our resignation to 
an unwelcome inevitable, we bid him depart 
out of our coasts. 


Christ cannot do men good and cast out 
private and social devils without disturbing 
and changing the social, economic, political, 
or other conditions in which such devils 
thrive. It is time that Christians should 


The Rural Church 


In his recent book, Rural Sociology, 
Paul L. Vogt, Ph.D., devotes two entire 
chapters to a consideration of the rural 
church. He holds that “it is accepted by 
the closest students of the rural problem 
that the hope of the future in building a 
sound rural civilization depends upon the 
efficiency with which the rural church per- 
forms its service.”” The ultimate disappear- 
ance of the religious impulse from rural 
life need not be a cause for alarm. It is 
there to stay. Furthermore the most 
effective expression of this impulse and the 
molding of the social relationships of the 
community on the right lines rest upon 
the church, whether it works through subor- 
dinate organizations of its own, or through 
other organizations in the community, or 
through both. 

For the church to render its largest 
service in rural life some things must have 
consideration. One of the most important 
of these is the location of the church plant. 
The church of the countryside is in the future 
going to be located in the village. Statistics 
carefully gathered show that the drift of the 
church from the open country to the village 
is not a passing phenomenon, but that the 
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village is becoming more and more the 
center of rural social activity. Then, there 
must be definite changes in the ideals of 
church equipment. In the church building 
there must be provision for the service which 
the church expects to render to the com- 
munity in advancing social welfare. Again, 
there must be a recasting of certain tradi- 
tional religious beliefs that handicap the 
church in its community service. Also 
rural churches must change their ideals as 
to finances. There must be a method of 
direct and adequate payment of funds to 
the support of the church and a distribu- 
tion of the burden of support according 
to ability. This will be done when the 
people become convinced that the service 
the church is performing in the community 
is worth while. Again, the vision of the 
service that the church must render to the 
community and to the whole world must be 
broadened. 

In any successful constructive policy 
of rural church adjustment there must be 
the co-operation of people, ministers, and 
church administrative officials. It is a 
big undertaking, and involves the formation 
of a state-wide plan of readjustment agreed 
to by the representatives of all denomina- 
tions concerned. It also demands cordial 
support of such a plan by all connected 
with the different denominations. Such 
a state-wide program is being worked out 
in the state of Ohio by the Ohio Rural Life 
Association working in co-operation with 
the Church and Country Life Department 
of the Federal Council of Churches. The 
initial work done was the inauguration of a 
state-wide survey by extensive correspon- 
dence, through which the location of every 
rural and village church was ascertained. 
Many important facts have been collected, 
such as the residence of the pastors, number 
of church membership, and denominational 
connections. To carry on the work an 
interdenominational committee has been 
formed. Membership in this is open to 
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The committee has formulated policies for 
dealing with the rural church problem and 
definite steps toward readjustment in local 
fields have already been taken. When the 
survey has been completed, it is proposed 
to work out a constructive plan which will 
involve among other things the following 
activities: 

1. Assignment of every part of rural and 
village territory to some pastor as his specific 


' field in order to prevent the present overlapping 


of service in some communities and the lack of 
pastoral representatives in others. 

2. Plans for elimination of over-churching 
at points where such over-churching is unfavor- 
able to church efficiency. The method of 
elimination will depend upon local conditions. 
In some churches withdrawal or trading with 
other denominations will be best. In others 
federation of denominations in common services, 
while maintaining denominational connections 
is desirable. In rare instances the abandon- 
ment of both old denominations and the substi- 
tution of an entirely new one may be desirable. 

3. The working out of a comprehensive plan 
of service to the community for rural churches 
of all denominations. 

In the development of this readjust- 
ment many very serious obstacles will be 
encountered. At present it appears that 
it will be best often to pursue a middle 
course whereby separate religious services 
can be maintained, but with co-operation 
in the recreational and social life of the 
community. For this purpose common 
headquarters are to be maintained by the 
joint action of all denominations, such 
work to be directed by a trained leader but 
under the control of a joint committee 
appointed from the various denominations 
concerned. In working out any such 
comprehensive plan of rural social and reli- 
gious progress the heartiest co-operation 
of colleges and theological seminaries will 
be necessary. Those persons aspiring to 
efficient ministry in rural fields must have 
not only vision of the large field for service, 
and the standard religious training, but 
technical training as well. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 
NEW ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, PH.D., D.D. 


Professor of Early Church History and New Testament Interpretation in 


It was a happy thought that prompted 
Professor Cobern to write a book on the 
new archaeological discoveries. He is con- 
cerned with those archaeological remains 
from the eastern Mediterranean world which 
shed light upon the history of Christianity 
during the early centuries of its existence. 
For the most part these discoveries are not 
“new” in the sense that they are now dis- 
closed for the first time. Some of the data 
used were discovered a half-century or more 
ago, while others of more recent date were 
already well known to specialists. But the 
author has rendered a distinct and most 
praiseworthy service by, bringing together 
in popular form for the use of the general 
reader a wealth of interesting information 
that was formerly available only in tech- 
nical periodicals or in massive volumes 
that could be used to advantage only by 
experts. Not least attractive is the writer’s 
enthusiasm, by which he makes the dead 
past live again as he depicts the experi- 
ences of the ancients who once moved among 
these relics of antiquity. A crumpled bit 
of papyrus, a fragment of parchment, a 
piece of broken pottery, or a few words 
scrawled upon a crumbling wall are for 
Professor Cobern living voices whose 
message he delights to pass on to the 
present. 

The book is comprehensive in its scope. 
It begins with a description of those excava- 
tions which resulted in the recovery of 
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numerous papyri that had lain buried for 
centuries beneath the sands in the rubbish 
heaps of Egypt. The way in which these 
ancient documents have been brought to 
light from time to time forms a fascinating 
story. These finds include private corre- 
spondence, reports of local officials, and 
other brief records from the life of the com- 
mon people written in the Greek as actually 
spoken by the populace of Egypt about the 
beginning of the Christian Era. 

Presumably the Greek speech of Egypt 
at this time was practically the same as that 
used in other parts of the eastern Mediter- 


_ ranean. Hence these examples of the every- 


day speech have unique value as shedding 
light upon the contemporary writings of the 
early Christians preserved for us in the New 
Testament. A brief summary is given of 
the value of the papyri for the student of 
the text, grammar, style, and vocabulary 
of the New Testament. 

The third section of the book deals with 
“Ancient New Testaments Recently Dis- 
covered.” The oldest Greek manuscripts 
of the Bible, beginning with the recovery of 
Codex Sinaiticus by Tischendorf in 1859, 
are described. Then follows an account of 
parchment, vellum, and papyrus fragments 
of portions of the New Testament. Men- 
tion is also made of recently discovered 
translations of the New Testament into 
Syriac, Coptic, Latin, and other less widely 
used tongues. 


*The New Archaeological Discoveries and Their Bearing upon the New Testament and upon the 
Life and Times of the Primitive Church. By Camden M. Cobern. Introduction by Edouard 
Naville. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1917. Pp. xxxiv-+698. $3.00. 
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Early Christian documents not included 
in the New Testament are treated in a 
separate section. Here we read about the 
recently discovered ‘“‘Sayings’’ of Jesus, the 
fragmentary Gospel and Apocalypse of 
Peter, and other uncanonical gospels and 
acts. Considerable portions of these docu- 
ments are reproduced, thus giving the reader 
a good idea of their contents. Large quo- 
tations are also made from the Apology of 
Aristides; the Didache is almost completely 
reproduced; examples of ancient prayers, 
amulets, and hymns are given at length; 
private and official Christian letters are 
cited; and other documents of a miscel- 
laneous character are described and quoted. 

Part II deals mainly with the monuments 
and inscriptions recovered through excava- 
tions at various burial places and ancient 
cities about the Mediterranean. From 
Palestine we are carried to Pompeii, and 
thence to the catacombs at Rome. The 
cemeteries in Egypt, gravestones in Phrygia, 
monuments in Dalmatia, and Christian 
remains still standing in the deserts of Syria 
are rapidly surveyed. 

A special section is devoted to cities men- 
tioned in the New Testament, a full hundred 
pages being given to an account of the dis- 
coveries made at thirty or more localities 
in Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, Syria, and the 
islands of the eastern Mediterranean. The 
reader is brought into the presence of many 
objects familiar to Paul and his fellow- 
laborers as they preached the new religion 
in the chief centers of life in that ancient 
world. 

The final section, on “New Documentary 
and Other Evidence Throwing Light upon 
the Early Christian Centuries,” is somewhat 
miscellaneous and seems to be in the nature 
of an afterthought. It treats of Palestine 
as a setting for the work of Jesus, and then 
proceeds to discuss “some literary habits 
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of the first century illustrated in the papyri.”’ 
This is followed by a very brief account of 
new light upon the early Christian’s gentile 
environment from classical sources. The 
most important discoveries and sources 
of information for Judaism are briefly 
recounted. Then the author reverts once 
more to the papyri, closing with a chapter 
on “Intellectual, Social, and Religious Life 
of the First and Adjoining Centuries as 
Seen in the Papyri,” etc. A brief “‘recapit- 
ulation” assembles some additional illus- 
trative items on a few topics previously 
discussed. 

The attractiveness of the book is much 
enhanced by numerous illustrations of a 
widely varied character which bring before 
the reader some of the more interesting 
objects that have been unearthed by exca- 
vators. 

A brief introduction by Professor Edouard 
Naville, of Geneva, adds nothing to the 
merit of the volume. On the contrary, it 
calls undue attention to an apologetic 
interest which occasionally emerges, but 
not in a very obtrusive way, throughout the 
body of the book. Archaeology, like 
Scripture, can be easily cited in favor of 
widely varying types of theological opinion. 
The archaeological remains of antiquity are 
just as much subject to interpretation as are 
the literary remains—a fact which Professor 
Naville seems to ignore when he affirms that 
the new discoveries have brought about a 
radical change in the methods and ruling 
principles of historical research. 

Professor Cobern’s work should serve well 
the purposes of an introduction for those 
who are entering upon this study for the 
first time, and it is a welcome handbook 
bringing together in reliable and attractive 
fashion the main outlines of the subject for 
those already acquainted with the field as a 
whole or in part. 
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A Social Theory of Religious Education. By 
George Albert Coe. New York: Scribner, 
1917. Pp. xiiit+361. $1.50. 


Within a year Professor Coe has given us two 
important and highly valuable books, first the 
Psychology of Religion and now this pioneer work 
in the theory and method of religious education. 
Social consciousness was evident in the first; 
it is dominating in the second. Here we have a 
frank acceptance of the social ideal as the aim in 
religion and the social factor as the principal one 
in education. These two meet in religious 
education, which the author regards as the organ- 
ization of experience of persons through 
membership in a society which is becoming a 
‘‘divine-human industrial democracy.” 
emphasis of the book is on the practical side 
though the first section gives a careful statement 
of the social theory in modern education. But 
Professor Coe wastes no time in justifying that 
theory; he takes it largely for 


applies it to the work and aim of ous insti- 
tutions. The theory is carried out to its logical 


conclusions, demanding not only the rejection 
of the old curriculum but a redetermination of 
current materials their basis of 
processes and social needs, and a reorgani- 
zation of teaching method. If there are any 
who have been resting at the present station of 
achievement in religious education with a com- 
fortable assurance of accomplishment, this book 
will be seriously disturbing to them. It exposes 
the shortcomi of many modern inventions 
and of some of the recently approved methods of 
urch schools. But it also indicates the prac- 


00) 
training. The b 


practi 
phetic survey of the future of religious 


The Belief in God and Immortality. By James 
H. Leuba. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co., 1916. Pp. xix+340. $2.00. 

_._ In an earlier volume Professor Leuba “con- 
sidered the origin, the nature, the function, and 
the future of the belief in ‘ d ws 


He now gives us the results of a “similar study 
of the in personal immortality.” The 
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volume takes up (1) “the pri 


primary belief,” 
primitive man’s belief in the survival of the soul 
(2) “the modern belief in immor- 


ts ad- 


the metaphysical 
i odern belief and the 


tify the m 


Perhaps the most interesting oe of the book 
ere are tabu- 
lated the answers to questionnaires upon the 
belief in a personal god and in personal immor- 
tality submitted to groups of college students, 
scientists, historians, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists. ‘These answers lead Professor Leuba 
to the belief that organi Christianity is 
men logmas—a rejection a ly destined 
to extend parallel with the diffusion of knowl- 
and the moral qualities that make for 
eminence in scholarly pursuits.” 

Professor Leuba had trouble with the 
philosophers to whom he also submitted a 
questionnaire. And the theologians were left 
out altogether. Were they put into the class 
of those ing the “knowledge and the moral 
qualities that make for eminence in scholar] 
pursuits”? The reviewer is inclined to thi 
that Professor Leuba might have been sur- 
prised at the answers to a questionnaire sent to 
these; that he might have found some of them 
less concerned about the dogmas of the church 
than he seems to be and as wide-awake to the 
real problems facing the church and modern 
society as are the scientists, historians, soci- 
ologists, and psychologists. 


Our Bible, Its Origin, Character, and Value. 
By H. L. Willett. Chicago: Christian 
Century Press, 1917. Pp. 278. $1.35. 
Professor Willett is uns in his 

ability to present the modern interpretation of 

the Bible from the platform to the general 
public. His long and su experience in 
this kind of ization admirably fits him 
to write a along the same lines. It is 
doubtful whether there is upon the market any 
book which so well presents the great outstanding 
facts about the Bible which everybody ought to 
know. One great virtue of the book, in view of 
its purpose to reach the public as a whole, is 

i 

putable facts and indulges but little in the work 


duced to jus 
attempts “made to demonstrate personal 
immortality by methods acceptable to science.” 
Then follow (4) “a statistical study of the 
belief in a personal god and in personal immor- 
tality in the United States,” and, finally, (5) a 
presentation of “‘certain facts and considera- 
tions ‘bearing upon the present utility of the 
beliefs in a personal and in immortality.” 
ti processes which grow out o e 
thod of applying them to these 
other agencies of religious 
oader aspects are considered 
in chapters on the relations between education 
under the state and under religious auspices, and 
in a study of the promotion and direction of reli- 
; gious education through denominational and 
other organizations. All through the book 
keen , social and vision combine 
|| 


of interpretation, which alwa, ee involves more 
or less subjectivism. The fields of know! 

opened up in this volume are such as the fol- 
lowing: sacred books in general, the canon 
translations and revisions of the Bible, te 

criticism, higher criticism, inspiration, archae- 
ology, authority, and influence of the Bible. 
Brief lists of books for further reading upon each 
of the nineteen chapters are appended. The 
presentation of the material is made attractive 
and interesting and the whole treatment is 
religiously oriented. Every Sunday-school 
teacher and religious worker should read this 
book as a in the important task of 

y religious. 


Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
R. H. Charles. London: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. x+245. 55. 

Dean Charles has gathered here eighteen 
sermons preached in Westminster Abbey since 
the early months of 1914. They are not without 
reflection of the war, y in an impetuous 
attack upon the United States for her neutral 
ss which is permitted to stand with a 

tnote in explanation. On the whole, how- 
ever, the sermons move in the world of the 
scholar and the observer of spiritual facts with- 
out especial reference to their relation to the 
contemporary situation. The sermons are 
clear and earnest. They are almost entirely 


without illustration or any form of popular 
discus- 


appeal. They move s t on in the 

sion of their themes and demand close attention 
to follow their logical movement. Such a 
discourse as No. 14 (the sermons have no titles) 
on the use of the parable by Jesus cannot be 
brought into the catalogue of sermons by any 
definition. It is a technical study adapted to a 
meeting of scholars and ministers. The author 
does not seem to us to interpret Isa. 6:9, 10 
accurately; Dr. George Adam Smith has done it 
far better. Sermon No. 3 is so reminiscent of 
Bushnell’s ‘Unconscious Influence” as to miss 
what would be otherwise a strong discourse. 
his interpretation of the phenomena of the 

e is 


The Book of Joy. By John T. Faris. New 
York: Doran, 1917. Pp. 284. $1.00. 


Dr. Faris has already published four volumes 
of a similar character touching the great themes 
of the religious life. He has a wide acquaint- 
ance with contemporary literature and experi- 
ence, from which he draws his illustrations. 
ving are almost invariably pertinent and con- 

vincing. This is a wholesome book for all sorts 
of readers, a good dollar’s worth to make one 
courageous in all sorts of weather. Dan Craw- 
ford, Alice Freeman Palmer, and a small host 
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of equall did human beings are in the 


Studies in the Parables of Jesus. By Halford 
E. Luccock. New York: Abingdon Press, 
ans Pp. 131. $0.50. 

This volume is designed as a textbook for 

Courses for Adult Classes, Pre 

and Advanced Groups in 

Religious Instruction.” There are 

studies, apparently planned to cover ocak ‘Studies 

of a three months’ period. The text aa fully- 

printed a clear explanation of it is ; then 

‘ollow and subjects for re: and 

Mr. Luccock succeeds in a the 
cots truth i in the parable; he ay 

sary details in their proper e su score 

as much as he declares. is an excellent 


Noontime Messages in a College Chapel. By 
Twenty-five Well-known Preachers. Bos- 
ton: Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. viii+-181. 
$1.25. 


There is one contributor to this interesting 
volume who has no ‘‘Rev.” before his name, 
George W. Coleman. All the others are minis- 
ters near Boston. Mr. Coleman prints a to 
at the of each of his ad 
are not “sermons” in the literal sense “ the wana 
and are fittingly called ‘‘m 
is ex ly uneven. ere are 

students who heard the messages; take this from 
Dr. Ambrose White Mma “Tf a man strikes 
you, do not strike back; if a man strikes your 
ideal, then out with the whip!” Dean Hodges 
and ‘Rev. Raymond Calkins make clear-cut 
statements of truth. We found ourselves com- 
this volume with the familiar “Morn- 
=, the College Chapel,” by Francis G. 
appreciating more than ever the 
wond force and beauty of those Harvard 
masterpieces, which these later utterances but 
distantly approach. 


The Land of Enough. By Charles E. Jefferson. 
New York: Crowell, 1917. Pp. 60. $0.50. 


Jefferson’s Christmas booklet is the 
story of a brother and sister who were never 
quite satisfied with what they had and one of 
whom, the sister, woke up in a land where 
there were no unsa Ak Her misery 
may be imagined, for it was Christmas and 
Christmas is not a matter of gifts but is an 
affair of the spirit. She was 
when she came back to the old wor! 
body is perfectly satisfied and there is a chance 


to serve and help. are abundant sen- 
tences as incisive as the “Life on our planet 
would be unendurable if animals as well as 

human were permitted to chatter 


Modernist Studies in the Life of Jesus. By Ray 

Oakley Miller. Boston: Sherman, French 

& Co., 1917. Pp. 52. $0.80. 

This book is curiously constructed. It con- 
tains seven short studies in the life and character 
of Jesus between which are set single-page medi- 
tations on subjects not relevant or particularly 


interesting. e author distinguishes between 
ee transient and the permanent in the life of 


Jesus, arriving at the conclusion, “In the best 
sense in = religion is known, Jesus is its 
epitome.” do not discover an 


in the words “uttermost parts o 

= world,” as o author o- And why 
again in the tiresome old pun “‘at-one- 

et atonement? It is too senseless. 


The Faith of a Middle-Aged Man. By Henry 
Kingman. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. 
Pp. 250. $1.25. 

Dr. Henry Kingman of the Claremont, 
California, Congregational church has made a 
real contribution to those constructive state- 
ments of faith which our perplexed age is seek- 
ing to formulate. The book is personal, 
although the pronoun of the first person never is 
in evidence. The style is clear and beautiful. 
It is fearlessly practical. Note this principle 
and its application: ‘Our only safety is in 
honestly seeking the point of view of Jesus.” 

. A man of middle age, with a daughter 
of his own whose purity an wholesome happi- 
ness are of immeasurable value in his eyes, should 
at least be able by sympathy to understand how 
—s would feel were he looking at the aay 
irls of some po popular let” . 146, 
e on Inner Citadel” 

assuring. treats 

The P Place or the Cross” vrith insight, dri 

us back to the 

with Jesus “‘as Fost men with a Savior” (p. 95). 

The author desires his book to be one of “assur- 

ance for troubled times.” It is. 


The Christian Ministry and Social Problems. 
By Charles D. Williams. New York: Mac- 
» 1917. Pp. 133. $1.00. 


priately inscribed 

b There are five 
but, strangely enough, no table of 


in this volume, w 
to Walter 


BOOK NOTICES 


contents. The copy in our hands bears a 
perforated title-page with the words “Advance 
copy for review not for sale.” Undoubtedly 
since the book has been put on the market this 
omission has been recti To issue a book with- 
= table of or index i 
, poor work on of publishers. op 
Williams discusses New Social Con- 
science,” Wealth and Poverty,” “Charity or 
— ’» “The True Radicalism,” and “Some 
Agenda.” His criticism of the church 

is severe, but the wounds are those of a friend. 


fied 
Bh of charity and justice goes to the root 
of the matter with insight and a There 


is no better statement of the in which the 
preacher should handle his theories than 
the counsels of Bishop Williams on 95-102, 


ne tn by his own use of his convictions as a 
e-taxer. The volume is in the series 


Church for ” It will be 
wholesome for for 


well as ministers to 


Church Advertising. Compiled by W. B. 
Ashley. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1917. 
Pp. 200. $1.00. 


This book contains twenty papers of exceed- 
ingly uneven merit, given at the annual con- 
vention of the associated clubs of 
the world in the section on church advertising 
in June, 1916. There are excellent s tions 
of general principles in them, but like all occa- 
sional addresses they contain too much rhetoric 
and exhortation and too little definite direction. 


' The pastor who seeks specific help in the matter 
Reisner 


of church advertising will still turn to 
and other real manuals. 


Unser Luther. By Hans Preuss. Leipzig: 
Werner Scholl, 1917. Pp. 111. 80 Pf. 


This little book is a “ere contribution to 
the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference. 
It portrays the course of Luther’s life in its 
broad outlines, at the same time bringing out 
many of the charming details It takes into 
careful account the most recent results of scien- 
tific research, but at the same time seeks to 
present these results in an attractive po 
style. It seeks less to make a hostile assault on 
Rome than to set forth the true spiritual and 
evangelical ristics of the whom 
it celebrates. 


In order to make its presentation more 
exact and lifelike, illustrations are 
distributed through the . Many of these 
are little or not at all known. 
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He says, ‘We have largely lost the masses who 
followed and won the classes who cruci- 
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While Shepherds Watched. By Richard 
Aumerle Maher. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. Pp. 159. $1.25. 

The author, evidently a devout Roman 
Catholic, has given a delicate but ly fanci- 
ful interpretation of the first two ters of 
Luke and the account of the Nativity. 
strength of the treatment 

in the chapter entitled 

“The Mother of My God.” Mary is repre- 

sented making vy A from Nazareth to 

Hebron and merge the way the rough 

soldiers, who toss toward the spearpoint, 

and the tax gatherers who are ejecting a family. 

She sees-the crosses, too, where Herod put 

criminals to death. All’ these ces 

react upon her delicate nature. She “was the 
most perfect of God’s human creations”; and 

“because she was the Woman, the Woman of 

Promise, the ag all women was the cry of her 

own soul.” exaltation of Mary seems to 

us to have little warrant in the New Testament; 
but it is a beautiful tradition and here receives 

a reverent and exquisite treatment. The book 

is beautifully made. 


Whatsoever a Man Soweth.. By W. Howard 
Snyder. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. 
Pp. 74. $0.50. 


The writer here publishes two addresses which 
he well names “layman’s sermons.” The 
first gives the title to the book; the second is 
“The Race of Life.” It is good talk, fitting, 
sensible and earnest. It gets down to earth in 
such sentences as these: “Do you see a hundred 
trains come in on a hundred consecutive days? 
Do you waste your time in gaping on street 
corners or in a never-ending game of ‘pedro’ 
or ‘rummie’? you do, remember that 
the harvest will be like the seed.” Here is 
another: “Lust is man’s endeavor to enjoy the 


Plain se of love without the i 
lain speaking like this is worth w! 


The Wicked John Goode. By Horace Winthrop 
Scandlin. New York: Doran, 1917. 
Pp. 208. $1.00. 


Here we have a “vital document” out of the 
real life of the Bowery Mission in New York. 
The portrait shows us the face of a genuine 
man; the tale matches the counte- 
nance. The story is told with reserve; 
there is no maudlin sentiment ent it but 

We read the story from the 
introduction , Thomas Mott Osborne to the 
conclusion by Dr. Hallimond, superintendent of 
the Bowery Mission, with growing interest. 
genuine Christianity. It stands the 
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Wrecks, “aes the most effective apolo- 
= that hristianity has to offer to the world. 

love that these men have for the Missions 
where they find their new life leads us to wonder 
if greater personal loyalty to the churches would 
not be insured if they were leading men into such 
new experiences as the Salvation Army and the 
Missions help their converts to attain. Wecom- 
mend this book to everyone who craves a fresh 
breath of sincerity and conviction and who is 
ready to have his heart kindled by another 
chapter of the acts of Christ. 


A Parent’s Job. By Columbus N. Millard. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. vii-+227. 
$1.00. 


PPR author writes with earnestness and 
clear style from the standpoint of a school 
principal to parents concerning their in the 
education of children through the ei gam. 
It is a book full of useful suggestions and gen- 
erally sane and practical. The single chapter, 
«Health Habits,” is worth the cost of the book. 
There is no ap from the fundamental 
proposition that the success of our public schools 
depends upon closer co-operation between 
teacher and ea mg This book will help 


in attaining this 


Patriotism and Radicalism. By Mercer Green 
Johnston. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 
1917. Pp. 218. $1.25. 

Nine pieces of varied character compose this 
volume. They are chiefly concerned with the 
questions of 7 American policy brought forth 
by the war. Two of them are devoted to Wash- 

ington. There is a vigorous handling of the 
pacifist under the title ‘‘Paxomaniacs.” 
writer prints certain “Letters to Radicals” 
which are of no particular value. In one of 
these, dated March 15, 1917, the following 
interesting bit of autobiography is given: “At 
the close of a somewhat dramatic rectorship of 

Trinity Church, Newark—the leading Episco; 

church of the Diocese of Newark, officered 

representatives of vested interests trebly 

trenched—I announced myself, for the first time 

as a Socialist.” This indicates the ss aa 

view _— which the various 

resented. They are earnest = 

teresting, but they make no contribution to 
our definition of American ideals. 


Stories for Any Day. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. 
Pp. 163. $1.00. 


The stories in this well-made book are sup- 
posed to be told by the finest sort of a grand- 


father to children who are eager for the tales that 

— “once upon a time.” Perhaps grand- 

fa er is called “dear” a little too much to fit 

the facts in real life; active boys are less fond 

of that word than would seem from these stories. 

The best review we can give of the book is to 
rt that we read the stories to two small boys 
said simply, “Good! More.” 


The Churches of Christ in Time of War. Edited 
by Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement, 1917. 
Pp. viit+191. $0.50. : 
The addresses and resolutions connected with 

the meeting of Protestant Christian ne pon 

America called last May in W: 

gathered and published in this valuable "little 

volume. The addresses were of a high order; 

but they seem to us the less important section 
of the book. The “Message to the Churches” 
is the central thing. It is probably as con- 
crete as would have been desirable under the 
circumstances; but we are more than ever con- 
vinced that what is needed in > 

more direction and less 
rhetoric and exhortation. The churches need 
to have detailed programs furnished them, 
even indicating when the chairman of the 
meeting shall appoint the next committee and 
when they ak to hold their first meeting. 
= us more programs, worked out and work- 


Ultimate Ideals. By Mary Taylor Blauvelt. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 110. $1.00. 

The Beatitudes are by the author 
with all the joy and confidence of one who is 
sure that a real discovery of 
and misunderstood words has made. 
The familiar sentences are set ‘forth, in their 


true content; but there is no of peculiar 
ess in the interpretation. book will 

be useful in a devotional way. 
' East by West: Essays in Transportation. 


By A. J. Morrison. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co., 1917. Pp. 177. $1.25. 
The writer of this bewildering book has read 
@ mass of is matter. He says, 
“The Encyclopaedia’s a weighty book; 
Smith’s row of dictionaries took 
Me long to read at and digest 
(If so) from East back East by West: 
ae with a history or two,— 
Say, Finley, Grote,—commend to you 
I - my stays most warmly do.” 
of prose that follow are not so bad 
as this; t they are of the same general sort. 
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Jesus—Teacher. By Frank Webster Smith. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co., 1916. 
Pp. xii+49. $0.50. 


The author is principal of the City Normal 
School of Paterson, New Jersey, and attempts 
to set forth the “method-principles of Jesus” 
for the guidance of teachers. But his arrange- 
ment of his material is disorderly and his style 
is obscure. A sentence will s ce: “ Dialectic 
isa type of language power.” A trained 
teacher knows all that the little book contains, 
and an untrained teacher would only be mysti- 
fied ne trying to understand its counsels. 


The Three Men of Judea: John, Jesus, and 
Paul. By Henry S. Stix. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1917. Pp. tor. 
$1.00. 


The three men whose character and work 
are sketched here “have had most to do with the 
founding of the Christian religion” in the judg- 
ment of the writer. He has done this piece 
of ma in the hope that thereby he may help 
break down the barriers between Jew and 
Christian. The following quotation will dis- 
pan the general character of his work and 

thod of ——— 

eT the Gospels called the Synoptics, no 
mention is made of a divine birth. Not even the 
radical, zealous Paul, in his epistles to the Gala- 
tians and Romans, "which are considered the 
only authentic letters of Paul, does he mention 
a divine origin for Jesus, although at the time 
the Greeks, as well as the Romans, held similar 
beliefs in regard to their heroes” (p. 46). 

He ha ogc Paul as follows: ‘Though 

, being short of stature 

po eb egs, bushy eyebrows, and long 
nose, he nevertheless could sway 4 crowd by the 
— ‘we of speech and his keen, quick wit” 


might be 
quoted at length. It is difficult to discover how 
such a representation of the three characters 
chosen can either throw any light upon them or 


serve to unite Jews and Christians. 


Religious Education and Democracy. By 
Benjamin S. Winchester. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1917. Pp. 293. $1.50. 
The title to this book is one of the most 

interesting that could strike the eye. The 

volume itself consists of two parts: the first 

is a survey of week-day religious instruction in 

ica which was made for the Commission 

of Christian Education of the Federal Council 

of the Churches of Christ in America, and 
; the second contains various 

which were examined in the preparation of the 
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survey or have been found worth preservation 
in this collection. The study of the present 
methods and practice of religious education in 
the schools is comprehensive, and the pau 
illustrated are well displayed. Perhaps the 
most valuable section is chapter xii, in which 
it is clearly shown that the church must have an 
adequate program for religious education in the 
community. This principle is not merely 
announced and dropped; Dr. Winchester offers 
many tions as to the way in which this is 
to be worked out in the local situation. 


The Heart of a Mother-To-Be. By Mabel 
Hotchkiss Robbins. Boston: Pilgrim Préss, 
1917. Pp. 145. $1.00. 

This is one of those “intimate” books which 
is so likely to be a diary of slushy sentiment, but 

ich, in this case, is saved from failure in 
almost every instance by the play of humor and 
the health of reality. It is tender and sweet; 
it is full of little character-sketches of the people 
that make up a neighborhood far from the 
centers of life and who are yet rich in their 
humanity and worth. The writer’s memory of 

Kipling’s line quoted on 33 is not what we 

would rom a l-marm; and occa- 

sionally the style is hazy. It is a quaint and 
healthful little book. 

The Ministry of Jesus: A Harmony of the 
Synoptic Gospels. By Anita Saltonstall 
Ward. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. 
xi+145. $1.00. 

This book has significance for Bible students 
quite beyond its modest size. It gives us a 
harmony of the Synoptic in most read- 
able and attractive form. e publishers are 
to be commended for the clear page and the way 
in which the references have been handled. The 
Gospel of Mark is made the basis for the yr 4 
ment of the material. Passages fro i 

rimary source are indicated by an unobtrusive 
ine at the side of the Additional material 
from the Synoptics is inserted, and its source 
shown by a inal reference. The text is 
the American Standard Version. There will be 
little dissent from the order in which the material 
is arranged. The book deserves the commenda- 
tion given it in an introduction by Dr. Ambrose 

ite Vernon. 


Eternity. By Ernst Haeckel. New York: The 
Truth Seeker Co., 1916. x-+173 pages. 
This is a translation of a booklet published 

in Germany after the war had been raging a 

little more than a year. It is the gospel of 

Monism offered as a consolation in time of war. 

Itisa offering, in the 

it m0) ts tianity, an 

it so comple terpre _ 


in the second place because, after it 
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the field of superstitions, it presents as the 
constructive religion of the future only a few 
moral platitudes with rather uncertain logical 
connection with a mass of evolutionary-biolog- 
voca w lemands a “‘ ial glossary, 
kindly furnished by the publishers as a book- 
mark. A ludicrous feature is the appendix, in 
which the translator has collected certain 
“vivacious comments of a patriotic German on 
the turpitude of America and England,” which 
might, if left in their original context, constitute 
“an interruption of the scientific, philosophic, 
and religious discussion which constitutes the 
main interest of the work.” It is doubtful 
whether Haeckel himself would consider these 
utterances less valuable than the others. 


Sermons on the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1918. By the Monday Club. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1917. Pp. ix+369. 
$1.15. 

This is the forty-third series of sermons 
published by this group of ministers, centered 
chiefly in Boston, and united in one of the most 
delightful bonds of fellowship to be found in the 
Protestant ministry of America. The sermons 
are short, averaging about five pages. In some 
cases the treatment is expository of the text; in 
others it is on the topic suggested by the lesson. 
Among the writers Charles R. Brown of 
Yale stands pre-eminent for his clarity and force. 
Note this introductory paragraph in a sermon on 
“Jacob’s Deception”: “Jacob and Esau— 
twins! But they were not at all alike—they 
were as unlike as William Howard Taft and 
Theodore Roosevelt.” 

With that start interest is bound to be 
aroused. It is maintained throughout the 
short, snappy exposition. The contributions 
are of uneven merit. Rev. Allen Eastman Cross 
writes with special freshness and charm. An 
index of passages interpreted ought to be added 
to the book. 


Prayers for Use in Home, School and Sunday 
School. Selected by Frederica Beard. New 
York: Doran, 1917. Pp. 81. $0.60. 

The selections in this volume are made with 
excellent taste and cover a wide range of sources. 
The material is grouped in four sections: for 
little children under nine; for boys and girls 
up to fourteen; for young le; and prayers 
for use on ial occasions. e book will be 


Arthur S. Hoyt’s volume on preaching 
Work of Preaching, Macmillan, $1.50). To it 
have been added several new chapters which 
greatly enhance the value of the book. 
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STUDY V 
CHRISTIAN LIVING 


The full meaning of Christian faith is to be found only as we see how that faith 
may become a constant power in all realms of life. While the more conspicuous 
aspects of religion, such as public worship, impressive creeds, striking experiences 
of conversion, prayer, Bible-reading, and the like are of real importance, yet, after 
all, men ultimately judge a Christian by the way in which he lives among his 
neighbors rather than by merely formal religious acts. 

Perhaps the most wonderful thing about the Christian religion is its power 
to transform and ennoble apparently commonplace details of life. To give a cup 
of cold water in the spirit of Christian discipleship is to receive the approval of 
Jesus. In this study we shall try to appreciate some of the fundamental aspects 
of Christian living. We shall first consider certain general principles, and then 
pass to specific Christian virtues and graces. 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH JESUS 
First day.—§ 77. One of the great gains coming from the modern historical 
method of studying the Bible is a fresh discovery of Jesus. Too frequently Chris- 
tians have spent more energy in discussing abstruse theories concerning the 
“nature” of Christ than in becoming acquainted with Jesus himself. Read — 
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Mark 12:41-44. Jesus called attention to inner values, where men were accus- 
tomed to emphasize external deeds. How would acquaintance with Jesus affect 
one’s attitude toward people too poor to count for much financially ? 

Second day.—§ 78. Read Luke 7:36-50. Remember that the Pharisees 
prided themselves on maintaining an exclusive society with high standards of 
behavior. What was the difference between their attitude toward the sinful 
woman and the attitude of Jesus? What effect would acquaintance with Jesus 
have on persons given to class prejudice? Is there especial need today for this 
influence of Jesus on our life ? 

Third day.—§ 79. Read John 15:9-15. What kind of relation between Jesus 
and his disciples is here emphasized? Can a Christian satisfy this ideal if he does 
not enter into a profound friendship with Jesus? Is it enough to engage in formal 
worship of Jesus without the spiritual communion here depicted ? 

Fourth day,—§ 80. The apostle Paul found the secret of spiritual power and 
joy in a wonderfully intimate communion with Christ. Read Rom. 8:35-39, and 
Gal. 2:20. What did Paul find in the character and work of Christ that gave him 
such triumphant joy? Would Paul have thought a Christian life complete without 
this experience of spiritual friendship ? 

Fifth day.—§ 81. Richard Watson Gilder has pictured a man in the second 
century, not knowing exactly how to define Christ’s nature, but captivated by 
the character of Jesus: 

If Jesus Christ be man and only man, I say 

That of all mankind I will follow Him, and will follow him alway. 

If Jesus Christ be God, and the Only God, I swear 

I will follow Him through heaven and hell, the earth and sea and air. 


If one is not able to state a theological conviction concerning Jesus, may one 
nevertheless enter into the joy of acquaintanceship? Would such acquaintance- 
ship be a good way to find out what to believe concerning Jesus ? 

Sixth day.—St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) found that the surest way in 
which to realize the love of God was to let Jesus teach him. Said he: 

Observe that the heart’s love is partly carnal; it is affected through the flesh of Christ 
and what he said and did while in the flesh. Filled with this love, the heart is readily 
touched by discourse upon his words and acts. I deem the principal reason why 
the invisible God wished to be seen in the flesh, and as man hold intercourse with men, was 
that he might draw the affections of carnal men, who could only love carnally, to a salutary 
love of his flesh, and then on to a spiritual love. 


Acquaintance with Jesus keeps one’s relation to God from becoming vague 
and indefinite. Study St. Bernard’s great hymn (found in any good hymnbook) 
beginning, “Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts.”” Make a list of the definite spiritual 
gains which St. Bernard here mentions as coming from a loving friendship with 
Jesus. 

Seventh day.—Review the previous six studies and make a statement of your 
own, indicating what an acquaintanceship with Jesus brings into one’s life. From 
your own knowledge of the Gospels select some incident in Jesus’ life which means 
much to you, and carefully define what it means. Would our Christianity be 
richer or poorer if we were to attach less importance to doctrines about Jesus and 
more to personal acquaintance with Jesus ? 
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LOYALTY TO GOD’S PURPOSE 


Eighth day.—§ 82. Read Luke 12:16-21. ‘Note the suggestive p , “rich 
toward God.” Jesus was poor in this world’s goods, but how rich he was toward 
God! Compare Matt. 6:19-21. How would such a relation to Jesus as that 
expounded in the previous days’ studies help one to become rich toward God ? 

Ninth day.—§ 83. Read Mark 12:28-34. These two commandments of 
Jesus sum up the whole of Christian living. The various words used in vs. 30 are 
probably loosely used in order to emphasize complete devotion. But it is profit- 
able to consider what is involved in a love which is not simply an emotion of the 
heart or a vague act of the “soul,” but which demands the activity of one’s mind 
and the employment of one’s strength. Is a man “rich toward God” if he gives 
less serious thought to his religious life than to his business? What would be the 
difference between a “strong’’ Christian and a weak one? 

God loves men. If a man is actually rich toward God, what will his attitude 
be toward his fellow-men? Why is the second commandment (vs. 31) a necessary 
consequence of the first ? 

; Tenth day.—§ 84. Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) is the most famous theologian 
of mediaeval times. His works are to this day the basis of Roman Catholic 
theology. Study carefully the following prayer of his: 

Grant me, I beseech thee, Almighty and most Merciful God, fervently to desire, 
wisely to search out, and perfectly to fulfil, all that is well pleasing to thee. Order thou 
my worldly condition to the glory of thy name; and, of all that thou requirest me to do, 
grant me the knowledge, the desire, and the ability that I may so fulfil it as I ought; and 
may my path to thee, I pray, be safe, straightforward, and perfect to the end. 


Compare this with the “great commandment” of Jesus just studied. Notice 
especially the three things involved in devotion to the will of God—a fervent desire, 
a wise inquiry, and a practical activity. Genuine love demands careful thinking 
and active service as well as a right emotion. 


CITIZENSHIP IN THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Eleventh day.—§ 85. Jesus’ teaching was not a mere general exhortation to 
individuals. He constantly called attention to the Kingdom of God, in which 
his followers might find full satisfaction. Read Matt. 7: 21-23, and notice that 
Jesus expects his followers to pass a definite test. What is the nature of the test ? 
What is the meaning of the phrase in the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven” ? The Kingdom of God means a society 
in which God’s will shall be done. The Christian will be as eager for the realization 
of that society as he will be for personal purity of life. 

Twelfth day.—§ 86. Read Matt. 20:20-28. Howis one to attain a high place 
in the Kingdom? Jesus declared that membership in the Kingdom was condi- 
tioned on the possession of a life-purpose like his. He explicitly showed what that 
purpose was. ‘Not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” When a mother 
ministers to her baby’s needs everyone recognizes the beauty of her life. Is there 
anything finer than to see a loving son or daughter tenderly caring for an aged 
parent? A few years ago a crippled newsboy in Gary, Indiana, became a hero 
by giving a large portion of his skin to be grafted on the body of a girl who had 
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been terribly burned. The boy himself died. If every Christian were to have the 
spirit of ministry, would the Kingdom of God be realized ? 

Thirteenth day.—§ 87. Read the following and put in your own words the 
qualities of life demanded of a citizen of the Kingdom: Matt. 5:3, 19-20; 18:1-4; 
19:23-26; 25:1-30. Are these the qualities that we ordinarily put first in our 
thought of the Christian life ? 

Fourteenth day.—Professor William Newton Clarke said: “A world that 
fulfilled the ideal of God’s Kingdom would be a world in which men helped one 
another; and certainly the ideal would not draw any limits to the field of help, or 
confine helpful activities to any particular class of services from man to man. 
In his Kingdom God has not drawn any such lines of limitation or restriction.” 
If this correctly expresses the spirit of Christian living, how would the Kingdom of 
God come in family relationships? in business? in politics? in international 
relationships? Says Rauschenbush, “The Kingdom of God is humanity organized 
according to the will of God.” What practical meaning should a Christian find 
in the petition “Thy Kingdom come,” in the Lord’s Prayer ? 


CHRISTIAN VIRTUES AND GRACES 


Fifteenth day.—§ 88. We have seen that Christian living means intimate 
friendship with Jesus, loyalty to God’s purpose, and citizenship in the Kingdom 
of God. Out of these primary relations grow the characteristic virtues and graces 
of the Christian life. George Herbert wrote in the seventeenth century: 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


* Notice that it is the inner motive which gives to the action its value. Compare 
Jesus’ valuation of the cup of cold water given “in the name of a disciple” (Matt. 
10:42). 

Sixteenth day.—§ 89. Read Gal. 5:13, 14: and I Cor., chap. 8. How will a 
Christian exercise his unquestionable rights? Paul was entirely free to disregard 
foolish scruples concerning meat offered to idols. But as a Christian he could not 
disregard the effect of his action on other men (I Cor. 8:10-13). A certain man 
who had a large sum of money in a bank was privately informed beforehand that 
the bank would shortly fail. He had a right to withdraw his money any time. 
He decided to let it remain in the bank and to share the fate of all depositors rather 
than to gain a selfish personal advantage. What made his action fine ? 

Seventeenth day.—§ 90. In his poem “A Glance behind the Curtain,” James 
Russell Lowell represents Cromwell arguing whether it is not better to sail to 
New England in order to be free from tyranny. Cromwell decides to remain in 
England for a more unselfish task. Lowell makes him say: 

What should we do in that small colony 

Of pinched fanatics, who would rather choose 
Freedom to clip an inch more from their hair 
Than the great chance of setting England free ? 


Which is more important for a Christian, to attain personal freedom or to 
submit to limitations for the sake of helping others? When Germany invaded 
Belgium in 1914, England perhaps had the technical right to remain aloof. Which 
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would be more in accord with Christian ideals—to keep out of war at any price or 
to enlist for the sake of helping Belgium maintain her freedom ? 

Eighteenth day.—§ 91. At the opposite extreme from the ideal of unrestrained 
freedom is the ideal of extreme asceticism, where one seeks to be religious by pain- 
ful self-denial. St. Simeon Stylites (390-459) lived for thirty years on top of a 
pillar, never once descending, devoting all his time to religious devotion and to 
preaching. His was an abnormally “simple life.” But he was dependent on his 
disciples to furnish what meager food and clothing he needed. Would you regard 
him as a good example of Christian living? If not, why not? Self-denial must 
be helpful to others exactly as freedom must be helpful to others. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 92. Read Mark 2:15-20. Which did Jesus consider more 
important, his own reputation for strict piety, or the welfare of people, even if 
these latter were “publicans and sinners”? If fasting makes one’s relations to 
other people strained, is fasting a Christian virtue? ‘According to Jesus,” says 
Professor W. N. Clarke, “self-denial is always for a purpose. It is never for its 
own sake.” Compare the formal observance of meatless Fridays in Lent with the 
informal restrictions on food caused by the Great War. Is the latter as genuine 
an expression of Christian living as the former? 

Twentieth day.—§ 93. Read Mark 7: 1-23. Christian living involves a care- 
ful scrutiny of religious habits in order to be sure that one is maintaining fellowship 
with Jesus. Why are the scribes and the Pharisees condemned by Jesus? Can 
you name any modern religious habits which might stand in the way of a more 
spiritual life? Read Phil. 4:8, and in the light of this indicate the shortcomings 
of a man who thinks only of the externals of religion. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 94. Most Christians must devote the greater part of 
their time to what are sometimes called “secular” pursuits—housekeeping, 
farming, working in stores or factories, and the like. Jesus was a layman, and his 
teachings are largely interpretations of the experiences of laymen. Read Luke 
14:1-6; 15:3-32, as examples of a Christian valuation of everyday occupations. 
Is solicitude for the comfort and safety of farm animals an expression of Christian 
living? Is a father’s natural affection for his son a Christian virtue ? 

Twenty-second day.—§ 95. Read Matt. 6:19-33. In striking, picturesque 
language Jesus insists that a Christian must not let worldly interests and occupa- 
tions withdraw his affections from God’s Kingdom. What is the difference in 
moral value between a miserly love for money and a love for domestic animals ? 
Does the latter tend to make one helpful, while the former does not? Put in your 
own words the conception of food and clothing which one would have if he were a 
citizen of the Kingdom of God, i.e., if he were concerned with these in such a way 
as to be helpful toward others. 

Twenty-third day.—Taking the tests of Christian living which have been dis- 
cussed—fellowship with Jesus, loyalty to God’s purpose, citizenship in the King- 
dom of God—what ideals ought to dominate a Christian business man? Can he 
live as a Christian if his business harms rather than helps people? Why is 
gambling unchristian? Is it a Christian thing to invest money simply for the 
purpose of getting the largest financial returns ? 

Twenty-fourth day.—If an employee works simply for the largest wages 
possible, is he expressing a Christian spirit? How would the spirit of helpfulness 
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lead a clerk to treat customers? Would such a Christian spirit make one a 
better clerk from a business point of view? Martin Luther, in one of his ser- 
mons, told the house servants to sweep and cook just as if Jesus were coming to 
be a guest in the house. Would work be spiritually significant if it were done in 
such a way as to win Jesus’ approval ? 

Twenty-fifth day.—William Wilberforce (1759-1833) consecrated his Christian 
life to the endeavor to secure the abolition of the slave trade by England. He saw 
that the institution of slavery made impossible those relationships of helpfulness 
which belong to the Kingdom of God. Christian living made it imperative for 
him to labor for social changes. Today Christian living is leading to aggressive 
attempts to change the laws and customs relating to the sale of alcoholic drinks. 
Why does Christian experience stimulate social reforms? Can a Christian soldier 
today feel satisfied unless he has a burning passion to change the political condi- 
tions and traditions which lead to war? 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 96. Read Eph. 3:14-21. The apostle Paul had been 
through many hard experiences. He had encountered suspicion and hostility on 
the part of Jews, he had unflinchingly undertaken a stupendous missionary task, 
he had met with discouragements, and spent his last days as a prisoner. But this 
prayer of his reveals the consciousness of inexhaustible inner strength and joy. 
What it means to be “rich toward God” is eloquently set forth. Adoniram 
Judson, the pioneer missionary from America to Asia, spent seven weary years in 
Burmah before making a single convert. Yet he said, “I do not know that I shall 
live to see a single convert, but I feel that I would not leave my present situation 
to be a king.” What gave to Paul and to Judson their triumphant optimism ? 

Twenty-seventh day.—§ 97. An unknown poet in the seventeenth century 
wrote: 

Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born 

If he’s not born in thee 
Thy soul is still forlorn. 


The cross on Golgotha 

Will never save thy soul, 
The cross in thine own heart 
Alone can make thee whole. 


Hold thou! where runnest thou ? 
Know heaven is in thee 

Seek’st thou for God elsewhere, 
His face thou’lt never see. 


Christian living means the inner personal possession of God, so that one may 
share the life of God in every experience. 

Twenty-eighth day.—§ 98. Read I Cor., chap. 13. Jesus defined Christian 
living in terms of love to God and to man. Study carefully the list of achieve- 
ments which are due to love (vss. 4-7), and picture the character of a man thus 
endowed. Would such a man reveal a spiritual relationship to an unseen source 
of power? How would fellowship with Christ make possible such inner resources ? 
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Twenty-ninth day.—§ 99. Study Washington Gladden’s hymn beginning 
“O Master, let me walk with thee,” and make a list of the results there suggested 
of such fellowship with Jesus. 

This month’s study should make it clear that the most essential aspect of 
Christian living is the experience of an uplifting and strengthening relationship to 
the divine power revealed in Jesus. To the man who is not a Christian, life often 
seems so full of hardships and stern duties that it yields little surplus joy and satis- 
faction. The Christian faces such hardships and tasks with the consciousness of 
being reinforced by God’s purpose and love. It is easy to let religion sink to 
the level of mere duties and to miss the best thing about Christianity, viz., a 
wonderful friendship with Jesus which brings the power and presence of God into 
daily life. Never was this kind of Christian living more needed than in the per- 
plexing and distressing times in which we live. 
QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. In the estimation of Jesus, which was more important, formal religious 
devotion or acts of service ? 

2. Describe Jesus’ attitude toward different classes of society. 

3- Is a friendship with Jesus possible for those who have not seen him in the 
flesh ? 

4. What is meant by being “rich toward God” ? 

5. How do you think the condition of being “rich toward God” compares, 
in satisfaction with that of possessing material riches, provided one could have 
but one of these blessings ? 

6. In what two commands does Jesus sum up all Christian living ? 

7. Why is the second command a necessary consequence of the first ? 

8. What do you understand by using all one’s mind and all one’s strength in 
loving God ? 

9. What did Jesus mean by the “Kingdom of God” ? 

10. How can followers of Jesus hasten the coming of this Kingdom ? 

11. Put in your own words the qualities of life demanded of a citizen of the 
Kingdom. 

12. Show how these qualities can be manifested: (a) in the family, (6) by the 
merchant, (c) in politics, (d) in international relationships. 

13. What attitude has a genuine Christian toward his rights? 

14. What choice did America have to make in connection with the European 
war? 

15. How can you criticize the action of Simeon Stylites and others like him ? 

16. In the terms of common life, what opportunity for manifesting Christian 
principles has the farmer ? 

17. In the business world, what principles of gain and investment must 
dominate a man who has close fellowship with Jesus ? 

18. How would such a fellowship influence the clerk, the servant in the house, 
or the man who works for wages ? 

19. What gave to Paul and to men like Judson their triumphant optimism ? 

20. Reviewing the entire month’s study and, meditating upon your own 
experience of fellowship with Jesus, give a list of the results which it seems to you 
come from such a fellowship. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 


The most valuable programs for the work of the present month will be those 
which will lead the members of the group to survey a large number of Christian 
lives manifesting different types of Christian experience. People of today do not 
read Christian biographies. There are few written which are of interest. Yet 
through no other source can they so easily see and recognize the defects in the type 
of Christian life which is to be avoided and the characteristics of those which are 
to be admired and emulated. On account of the lack of readable books containing 
such biographies it will not be possible to give here a definite program which can 
be applied in all communities. Much will depend upon the resources of the public 
library or other libraries to which the group has access. 

Perhaps the first meeting could be devoted to a study of the evidences of 
fellowship with Jesus which can be seen in the lives of: (1) Paul; (2) Savonarola, 
or some other great religious character; (3) Lincoln, or some other great statesman; 
(4) a great business man; and (5) a great missionary—Judson or some other. 
Each of these may be presented by a different member of the group. For the 
discussion which follows a choice may be made between: (a) Is the Kingdom of 
God more nearly realized on earth today than at any previous period in the 
world’s history? (5) Are the qualities of life demanded for Jesus’ standard for 
the Kingdom of God practical in the world as now constituted ? 

The second meeting of the month may be given to stories of hermits and 
religious devotees of past ages. A second feature may be the presentation of a 
few hymns from the church hymnbook which suggest the right sort of fellowship 
with Jesus, and perhaps a few examples of those which are diametrically opposed 
to them. 

Such questions as the following may be discussed: Why is our ideal of Chris- 
tianity so different from that of the hermits and religious devotees of the past ? 
Would the kind of Christianity which these people had be of use in the world 
today? Does it exist in the world today? What is the difference between char- 
acters such as these and the Christian martyrs? Are there Christian martyrs in 
the world today ? 

These questions will suggest many others. Leaders should be guided through- 
out the work of this month by the interest of the group, and if some other plan for 
making the work of the club interesting and profitable seems best, it should be 
adopted without reference to the foregoing suggestions. 


Suggestions for Reading 
William Newton Clarke: The Ideal of Jesus. 
Francis G. Peabody: Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. 
Harry Emerson Fordick: The Meaning of Faith. 


